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COMIN 


Know then this inspiring truth, O Seeker! 


The rosy dawn of thy life’s opportunity lieth not in the glist’ning 


temples that point their proud spires t'ward the sky. 


But the field of Fortune lies in the fruit of the stately trees that 
ripens to the sun’s kiss in yon golden meadow—for here in those 
acres of rich-laden 
branches joyfully cling 
the Jewel Boxes of 


Dame Nature. 


Down through the ages 

4 man hath found 

| nourishment for 
and 


mind—sweet 







true 
body 
repose 
and blissful 
noble, 
that 


tranquillity— 
in these stalwart 
sentinels guard and 


glorify the majestic soil. 


—Emilben Ali 
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Beautiful as a Dream 


is this fascinating book of many colors, which we send to you absolutely free— 


And more beautiful still is the startling story it 
tells in words and pictures—the poetic story of ma- 
jestic, stately trees, and the love of Nature in a land 
of eternal sunshine. 


You will be enchanted with the story this book has 
to tell and you will be thrilled by the unexpected 
opportunity it offers you to own beautiful trees, to 
profit by them, to gain new health through them and 
finally to live among them in a new little home of 
your very own! 


Who has not dreamed of a home in a sunlit garden? 
Who has not pined for the sweet-scented air, the 
soft caress of summer breezes, the whispering leaves 
that tell a thousand divine secrets of their own! 


You can arrange to have all these beautiful things in 
your life—right now, today. You can do more— 


oe ee oe Ue Ue. Lh UL Um. Um. UD. UG CO OD OD OR OR OD OG. OU OU OO f 
Elam G. Hess, President, . 
Keystone Pecan Company, i 
Box 422, Manheim, Pennsylvania. ] 

I accept your Free Offer to send me postpaid one copy of your | 
book, “The Jewel Boxes of Dame Nature.” i 
(Please write name and address plainly) 

MR re St as bios 6 sas Riise eis 40 ss waat.onwe ‘ 
t 

DS Te i ee ae Lei eee h ath oi ase eok oweucekees tac emnnemmee ee j 
; , 
Se a eee OE A ORT i 


you can have the means to enjoy them all in sweet 
content. 


In the pecan groves of Georgia there is the head- 
quarters of a community which is all wound up in 
the romance of growing these beautiful trees, of 
enjoying these delicious, healthful nuts, of deriving 
Independent Incomes from this inspiring plan of 
life, and of owning their own pretty homes, nestling 
amid these wondrous fruitful trees. 


All the wonderful Georgian Prize Pecan Orchards 
are conducted upon a neighborly profit-sharing and 
income-building plan whereby members may enjoy 
all these benefits for but $5 per month, demonstrat- 
ing in their fullness the beauties and blessings of co- 
operative unity and mutually sharing the good things 
of life! 


The Keystone Pecan Company welcomes you into 
this community. It offers to send for your perusal 
the beautiful book referred to above, called “THE 
Jewev Boxes oF DAME Nature.” The sunlit gar- 
den pictured above, with the beautiful philosophy at 
its left side, are taken from this book. Get your 
copy at once. There is no charge. It will be sent 
to you postpaid. Just use the coupon at left. 
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Farming the Forest for a Pine Crop 


By CuHar_es E. RANDALL 


ORTY-FOUR years ago a New Hampshire farmer, 
finding time hanging heavy on his hands, dug up 
some native seedling white pines from a near-by for- 

est and replanted them on an abandoned three-acre hillside 
pasture. The total cost at the time, counting the value 
of the land and the labor of planting, was $35. Nearly 
twenty vears later the farmer died, and among his assets 
was this small tract of young pine, for which, much to 
her surprise, the widow was offered $300. The second 
owner retained it for about fifteen years, and then, need- 
ing some cash, sold it. Soon afterwards it was purchased 
by the present owner, a lumber company, for something 

Today the timber is worth over 
\Vith taxes and supervision for 


over a thousand dollars. 
$1,500 on the stump. 


the period estimated at $2 an acre a year, the operation 
has yielded a return of 5 per cent on the total investment 
in land, labor, and annual outlay, and in addition a sum 
equivalent to a vearly net profit from the start of $2.34 
an acre. 

Numerous examples of this character are awakening 
many New England farmers to the fact that a forest crop 
is as good as an account in the savings bank. More and 
more they are coming to regard pine trees as a real “crop,” 
to be grown and harvested the same as hay or fruit crops. 
In a good natural stand of timber, a little care and, in 
comparison with most crops, a very little care, assures a 
balance in the farm bank account. Also, the only fertili- 
zer the woodlot requires is the intelligent application of 
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THE TAX PAYERS 


Town forests are becoming popular. This is a well-kept town forest at Keene, New Hampshire, showing mature trees and excellent reproduction, 
which in the future will help to pay the town taxes. 
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the ax at harvest time. Of course, if the trees are not 
there at the start, the farmer must do the planting instead 
of Mother Nature. 

The farmer who plants his own forest must first select 
the right kind of tree. Palm trees won’t grow in Alaska 
or fir trees in Florida, and the same thing applies to other 
trees in other places. Therefore, he will choose and plant 
the kind of trees which, in view of their adaptability to 
the soil, climate, and trade requirements, are most certain 
to yield the largest profit. Throughout most of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic, and Lake States, the white 
pine will be generally selected for crop purposes. In its 
statement, that “of all the trees of the Lake States, white 
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One frequently hears it said that money 


the Michigan Agricultural College twenty-six years ago, is a “proof of the pudding.” 
on the original cost of planting. 


cent annually 
pine best combines the qualities of utility, rapid growth, 
heavy yield, and easy management, that make 
the Minnesota State 


for the 
desirable forest crop,” 3oard of 
Forestry has very well expressed the desirability of this 
tree. 

Younc Pine Grows into DOoLLArRs 


With timber being harvested four times as fast as 
grown, every one realizes the value of a full-grown forest, 
but he naturally asks, “How can I put time, energy, and 
money into the planting and care of a young white-pine 
stand, when the trees won’t be ready to cut for lumber 
until I’ve passed on?” One doesn’t do such things unless 
it pays, and few are sufficiently altruistic to provide a 
crop for the welfare of future generations. However, 
it not only pays to raise a pine crop, but it is being done 


more and more, particularly in white-pine regions. A 








A WHITE-PINE SAVINGS BANK 


in young pine is more profitable than in a savings bank, and this thrifty young stand, established at 





white-pine stand has a present value from the time of its 
seeding, and year by year that value increases at such a 
healthy rate that it is not necessary to wait half a century 
before any profits accrue. 

In Minnesota, the State Board of Forestry finds that a 
good natural stand of young white pine will put on wood 
at the rate of 550 to 850 board feet an acre each year, just 
like a corn-fed hog puts on weight. With prices of 
‘on the stump” at about $7.50 


second-growth white pine 
a thousand for the Lake States, each acre of young tim- 
ber increases in value at the rate of $4.12 to $6.38 a year. 
A thirty-year-old stand in Cook County, Minnesota, grow- 
ing on gravelly and rocky land, is increasing at the rate 














(Michigan Agricultural College) 


Its value today is $165 an acre, which represents 6! per 


of 1,000 board feet an acre each year, or, in dollars and 
cents, an added value of $7.50 an acre every year. More- 
over, stumpage prices are gradually rising. 

White-pine forests, properly managed, have already 
proved their ability to pay as much interest on the invested 
capital as any other equally safe investment; also, the 
owner does not have to wait for the young pine crop to 
reach maturity in order to dispose of it at a profit. In 
New England and New York he can readily sell it at a 
fair market value, as there is always a demand for good 
stands of white pine. In these States one frequently 
hears the statement that money in young pine is more 
profitable than in a savings bank. 

The value of this crop is typically illustrated by two 
acres of white pine located near Keene, New Hampshire. 
These two acres of pine were sold at pre-war prices for 


$2,000 on the stump. The stand contained 170,000 board 
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(Bureau of Plant Industry) 


FORESTS OF THE FUTURE 


These white-pine mothers and their progeny are awakening New England farmers to the fact that a healthy young pine plantation brings a splendid 
return on the invested capital. 


feet, or an average of 85,000 feet an acre. As the trees 
were from eighty to eighty-five years old, the growth on 
each acre was approximately a thousand feet a year, 
yielding a gross yearly return of about $12.20. The soil 
is sandy and of little value for raising other crops. 


A CuristMaAs Account oF $365 


Last year a pine lot containing one hundred thirty-two 
acres near Stratford, Massachusetts, which 65 years ago 
was a pasture, yielded 1,560,000 board feet of white pine. 
This yield was reduced somewhat because ten acres were 
cut over for firewood several years before the crop was 


harvested. Another instance came to the writer’s atten- 


tion where a piece of pine land in York County, Maine, 
was bought recently which had been cut practically bare 
in 1885. At that time it could have been bought for $3 
an acre, but now the value of the timber is worth $200 
an acre. In New York State a farmer has a 115-acre 
woodlot so managed as to yield him a continuous profit 
of $1aday. He cuts an annual crop of seventy-five cords 
of mixed woods at a profit of $4.85 a cord, or $364.50 a 
year. If we knock off Christmas morning as a time when 
even woodlots should cease to work, the farmer is left with 
an income of a dollar a day. 

These profits are usually taken from land that is entirely 
unfit for any other use and would otherwise be classed 




















(Minnesota State Forest Service) 


CASHING IN ON THE WOOD CROP 


Minnesota farmers count themselves fortunate when they have a wood crop to harvest during the long, dull winter months, when other farm activi- 


ties are at a standstill. 


This photograph shows them marketing their tie crops at a railroad loading point. 














as waste. A hillside may be so steep that a mountain 
goat would have difficulty in climbing it, or the ground 
may be so rocky that it is rank flattery to call it soil, and 
yet it will yield a profitable crop of white pine. This 
type of land, when not used to produce a pine crop, is 
not worth the taxes paid on it, but with a little care and 
the expenditure of a small amount of money, it produces 
profits for the owner and taxes for the township, State. 
and nation. 

The cry about the growing scarcity of timber is 
not only familiar, but significant. It means that the 
demand for the 
crop will constantly in- 
crease. In the days of 
“inexhaustible” white pine, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and 


forest 





Minnesota were supplying 
the lumber markets from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rockies and from Canada 
to the Gulf. Now they are 
not able to supply their 
own needs for lumber and 
have to pay high freight 
rates on lumber from the 
Most of the 

companies 


Pacific coast. 
larger 
now operating in that region 
are “cutting out” within the 
next ten years, and another 
decade will see the practi- 
cal exhaustion of their com- 
mercial supplies of white 
pine. Then what will prices 


logging 


be? 
TIMES ARE CHANGING IN 
New ENGLAND 











Because of its 
passed qualities, white-pine 
wood is used in forty-five 
of the fifty-three 
working industries in this 
It will continue to be in demand, and in New 
If the New England farmer 


unsur- 


wood- 


country. 
England the people know it. 
can list, among the blessings that he is thankful for on 
Thanksgiving Day, a woodlot containing a healthy young 
stand of pine, he kills an extra large turkey. They realize 
the value of the white-pine crop to such an extent that 
they are planting the trees more and more as a business 
investment. 

More interesting still, many owners are learning ways 
in which to secure adequate natural seeding on abandoned 
land. When land which is fit only for the growing of 
timber is being made to yield a return of 4, 6, and some- 
times as high as 10 per cent, it is worth putting to work. 
Once “developing”’ land meant clearing it, but times have 


changed, and it is now good business to develop a pine 


WHITE PINE’S WORST ENEMY 


A young white pine badly infested with blister rust. When this 
disease once takes hold of a pine, that tree, in most cases, is doomed. 
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crop on cleared land when the soil is too poor for more 
profitable use. 

Several forward-looking States are beginning to farm 
the forests. Massachusetts has set about securing 250,000 
acres of “waste land” suitable for the production of timber 
and expects to replant and operate these State forests at a 
large profit, thereby reducing the State debt. New York 
also believes it is a good investment and in 1916 appro- 
priated $10,000,000 by a referendum for the purchase and 
reforestation of forest land. In Maine one-half to three- 
quarters of the whole State will unquestionably always be 

permanent forest, partly 
State and partly privately 
owned. Pennsylvania has 
already acquired more than 
a million acres for State 
forests and is spending a 
half million dollars annually 
in forest protection. This 
year it increased its bien- 
nial appropriation by more 
than three-quarters of a 
million. 

Town forests are becom- 
ing popular. Otsego 
County, New York, is 
planting forests in each of 
her twenty-four townships. 
and the citizens sit back and 
rub their hands together 
and look forward to the 
day when these forests will 
be helping to meet the 
taxes. In Massachusetts 
sixteen towns have acquired 
municipal forests and plans 
are being made to establish 
many more. They know 
that many European towns 





(Bureau of Plant Industry) 
pay no local taxes, because 


the municipal forests do it. 

As in any other phase of 
farming, the first problem 
is to protect the crop against destruction by fire, insects. 
The enemies of white pine are not numer- 
Fires must be kept 


and disease. 
ous, but a few of them are serious. 
out of the woodlot, and cattle also, if the best growth is 
to be obtained. The white-pine weevil causes consider- 
able damage to young white pine in some localities, but 
seldom kills the trees. Its work can be checked by cutting 
out and burning the tips of infested trees at the proper 


season, 
Watcu Out For THIs SLY CUSTOMER 


At the present time, because of its future effect on the 
white-pine industry if allowed to spread unchecked, the 
most serious enemy of white pine is unquestionably the 


[Continued on page 250] 
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New York’s Beaver Problem 


ALFWAY be- 
tween Sacandaga 
and Piseco Lakes, 

in the shelter of the Adi- 
rondacks, lies a little pearl 
of water, scarcely a quar- 


By Ernest D. Leet 


eA RE beavers threatening the natural beauty of the forests 

of the Adirondacks? Mr. Leet thinks they have become 
a real menace. A few pairs liberated in 1905 have now spread 
throughout that entire area, carrying nith them destruction to 
timber and damage to the scenic value of many lakes and 
hitherto running streams. 


hundreds which beavers 
have rendered desolate. 
By placing a dam across 
an outlet, they raise the 
water-level at least four 
or five feet, and often 





ter of a mile across, peep- 
ing out through a halo of 
virgin forest. Hardly to 
be called a lake, it is one 
of those scattered and se- 
questered pools that nestle 
deep in a blanket of protecting foliage. 
by the peaceful quiet of the forest, it seems immune to 
artificial influence, content with nature’s setting. 

Less than five years ago this little pond was one of the 
most accessible and delightful assets of which a certain 
piece of property could boast. 
with a border of tamaracks and wild cranberry bushes, 
with here and there a birch or balsam. ‘Though seldom 
visited, except by an occasional fisherman, it had a beauty 
all its own, unscathed by man’s approach. 

Today its shoreline of green foliage has given way to 
a fringe of desolation. Water has flooded over the banks, 
killing the timber and creating a marsh that renders the 
lake unapproachable. ‘l‘amaracks and birch have given 
way to a twisted mass of fallen trees that defies penetra- 
tion. Little of the timber thus destroyed can be saved. 
But that is not the serious factor. The real damage lies 
in the destruction of beautiful scenery, which can never 
be estimated or replaced. As far as scenic value is con- 
cerned, the lake might as well not exist. 

Such is the effect of beavers at large in the Adiron- 
dacks. ‘This little lake at the foot of Fish Mountain, 
seven miles beyond Lake Pleasant, is but one spot among 


vation Commission. 


Surrounded only 


Its shores were skirted 


How thousands of acres are being converted into stagnant 
pools, abounding with sink-holes and dead timber, furnishes the 
basis of an interesting article upon the beaver problem, one 
which now seriously confronts the New York State Conser- 


more, invariably flooding 
several acres above the 
dam with stagnant water. 
Unless the dam is immedi- 
ately destroyed, timber 
and the surrounding veg- 
etation are killed outright or die in a short time. 

These beaver dams are constructed of freshly cut 
boughs, imbedded in a plaster of mud, and held in place 
by a network of twigs. Sometimes a log of a fallen tree 
serves as a foundation. The entire mass is packed and 
twined together with almost uncanny precision, and by 
frequent strengthening a beaver dam often becomes a 
solid wall, capable of withstanding enormous pressure. 

While still inhabited, the dam is kept in constant repair. 
Even large breaks are mended over night, always with 
new material. Dynamiting fails to shake the beaver per- 
sistence; dams may be destroyed time and again, only to 
be rebuilt more firmly than ever. 

In addition to their stubborn determination to rebuild, 
beavers are continually migrating to new surroundings. 
They subsist mainly on bark, twigs, and the roots of 
water plants. As the supply of this food decreases in 
one locality, they will change to one more favorable, often 
but a short distance up the same stream. They abandon 
the old dam and their adjoining lodges to start in entirely 
new. Yet the destruction done by these former strong- 
holds ever remains. Whole valleys are often found con- 
verted into almost impassable marsh, where it is unsafe 
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to step without 
first testing the 
ground for 
fear of sink- 
holes. Run- 
ning streams 
give way to 
endless mire; 
sweet waters 
have_ become 
stagnant. 

It is difficult 
to make any 
kind of a work- 
ing estimate as 
to the amount 
of harm that 
have 
done in the 
Adirondacks. 


beavers 


Several 
ago the Con- 


years 


servation Com- 
mission began 
to realize the 
extent of the 
damage, and 


the forest rang- 


ers were notified to obtain estimates and report upon the 
number of dams, area flooded, and value of the timber 


destroyed. 


On the strength of this first report in 1919, together 
with those obtained since, the last survey being made in 
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THE BEAVER LODGE 


It usually adjoins the dam and serves as the family headquarters. 


Beavers are master-builders and are 
wonderfully expert in transporting small logs, sticks, rocks, and mud used in building their dams and lodges. 





October of 
1922, it is safe 
to place the 
damage done 
by beavers 
within this pe- 
riod at more 
than a quarter 
of a million dol- 
lars. Whereas 
this estimate 
may not appear 
appalling, it is 
a thorn in the 
side of our 
conservation 
policy. The 
figures of 1919 
and 1920 show- 
ed considerable 
damage, but the 
figures of 1922 
clearly demon- 
strate that some 
solution must 
be found, and 
at once, for the 
adequate pro- 


tection and preservation of our Adirondack forests. 
3EAVERS IMPORTED TO KEEP Forests NATURAL 


Before going further into the amount of destruction 
which can be traced to beavers, let us consider briefly the 
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A BEAVER LAKE 
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Also a typical beaver dam showing how thousands of acres in the Adirondacks are being flooded with stagnant water, killing the timber and threatening 
rebuilt when destroyed by man. 


the scenic beauty of lakes and streams. 


Beaver dams are built to last for many generations and are quickly 
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history of their development in the Adirondacks. Back 
in the days before the Revolution, the fur of this semi- 
aquatic animal was one of the principal articles of barter 
between the Indians and the early Dutch traders. The 
fur itself, of a reddish brown color mixed with gray, 
brought a high price, which gave a great stimulus to 
trapping. Gradually the beaver began to grow scarce, 
following the fate of his European brother, until practi- 
cally extinct. 





of Lake Ontario, and Washington County, on the farther 
side of the Hudson and Lake George, seem to have 
escaped any appreciable share of the destruction. 

In St. Lawrence County the beavers have become so 
destructive, especially along the river, as to necessitate 
immediate steps to put an end to their ravages. Owners 
of islands in Canadian and United States waters have been 
given permission by the Dominion Government to ex- 
terminate them on the Canadian side of the boundary. 
For a quarter of a century 
































HARMLESS ENOUGH LOOKING, BUT— 


This picture shows a trail in the woods obstructed by 

trees felled by busy beavers, and a fine specimen 

animal—a gentle old fellow weighing thirty-five pounds, 
caught in a pitfall. 


With the movement to preserve our State and 
national forests and keep them as much in the natural 
state as possible, a few pairs were liberated in the northern 
part of Herkimer and Hamilton counties in 1905. From 
that beginning the beavers have multiplied so rapidly that 
they may now be found in practically every county of the 
Adirondack region. Judging from the way their num- 
bers have increased in the past two years, they are not 
only becoming a nuisance, but they are exacting heavy toll 
from our timber resources. 

The greatest amount of damage, according to the re- 
ports of the forest rangers in October, is still being done 
in the two counties where the beavers were first liberated. 
Since 1920 more dams have been abandoned in the Herki- 
mer County section than have been built, and the number 
reported from Lewis and Franklin counties have rapidly 
increased, Only Jefferson County, at the eastern end 


had not been seen 
along the St. Lawrence until 
their presence was revealed 
last spring by a number of 
fallen trees that had _ been 
gnawed through at the base. 
Whereas they are still pro- 
tected by game laws on the 
New York side of the river, 
the owners of property on the 
Canadian side have engaged 
an experienced trapper for the 
season, with headquarters on 
Dillingham’s Island, near 
Brockville, Ontario. 


beavers 


DAMAGE DONE BY BEAVERS 


The latest figures on the 
beaver situation in the Adiron- 
dacks, as ta- 
cluded in the 







Twelfth 
Annual Report 
of the State Conservation Commission, show that 1,184 
dams have been built since 1920, a total of 7,863 acres 
flooded, and timber to the value of $100,020 killed by 
flooding. Adding these figures to those of 1919 and 1920, 
a total of 1,930 dams have flooded 17,614 acres, with 
damage estimated at $154,855. The report continues, 
however, that, owing to the large area of the ranger dis- 
tricts and the brief time allotted the rangers for making 
this survey, it would be safe to multiply these figures by 
two and still have a conservative estimate of the damage 
done by beavers. 

Although a large part of the destruction is confined to 
State property, yet several thousand acres of private land 























AN UNFINISHED JOB 


In felling large trees the beaver puts in several nights of hard work, 
but when the job is finished he has a food supply for his family which 
will last several weeks. 


The 


area 


have been flooded, with enormous killing of timber. 
report of 1919 estimated that two-thirds of the 
flooded and seven-eighths of the timber damaged was on 
State property. The 1922 figures indicate that 3,484 
acres of private land have been flooded, as compared with 
4,379 acres of State land; $16,625 worth of private tim- 
ber has been killed by flooding, as against $83,395 worth 
Provided dams could be destroyed at 
the timber 


of State timber. 
once, it is estimated that $10,100 worth of 
could be salvaged, either for pulpwood or for lumber. 

The average area that is flooded by each dam is from 
six and a half to seven acres. Of course, it is true that 
in some places land is flooded which is of comparatively 
little value. The timber may have been cleared or the 
tract may have been burned over, so that the actual dam- 
age is negligible. ‘The fact remains, however, that dams 
are more often built in spots surrounded by virgin tim- 
ber, where large quantities of trees are killed outright 
For each dam built, whether upon State or private prop- 
erty, some one has to pay approximately $85 or $go. 

The welfare of the State depends upon strict adherence 
to a sound and far-seeing policy for the conservation of 
our natural resources. It is not only a matter of timber 
value in dollars and cents that forests should be protected, 
but it is for the benefit of future generations. The large 
tracts of wooded land set aside as State and national parks 
furnish a vast playground which is becoming more and 


more accessible to the oft-heralded ‘average citizen.” 
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The rapid strides in the development of State highways 
and the ever-growing use of automobiles bring nature 
almost to our very door. Anything that can- be done to 
help preserve our forests or protect their natural beauty 
from exploitation is not only justified, but highly de- 
sirable. 


Time To CurB THE BEAVER 


The preservation of wild life is just as important as 
that of lakes. Many of our animals 
have disappeared ; others would now be extinct if it were 
The effort to keep 


our forests and 
not for the protection of game laws. 
our resources in their natural state as far as possible 
requires that the rules laid down by the Conservation 
Commission be fully enforced. The more of the different 
animals that can be kept alive to populate our forests, the 
better it will be. Yet animal increases so 


rapidly as to become a nuisance, it is time that artificial 


when any 
rules for his protection be removed. 

Since the beavers were planted in the Adirondacks, 
eighteen years ago, they have been protected by the State 
game laws. No open season has been allowed. As a 
result, they have multiplied without the least interference. 
and naturally they have come to overrun the entire 
Adirondack region. 

Not onlv have beavers been doing wide-spread damage 





BEAVER WORK 


This poplar tree has been felled by beavers, which are famous wood- 
cutters. They use the tree for food and building purposes, selecting 
usually trees under five inches in diameter. As this picture shows, they 
occasionally attack and fell trees a foot and a half or more in diameter. 
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to timber and property, but interviews with forest rangers 
and woodsmen about the Racquette Lake section indicate 
that they are actually killing the deer. During the winter, 
deer can obtain their drinking water only from running 
streams. When beavers construct a dam across a water 
outlet, pools are formed which freeze over, leaving no 
stream at all which can withstand the formation of ice. 

The deer come down to the edge of these ponds for 
water, and, being unable to break the crust, they are 
forced to turn back. For a time they can satisfy their 
thirst by licking the snow, but unless they can find some 
running stream, they are bound to succumb. Forest 
rangers who have followed the trail of these winter- 
stricken deer have actually reported death caused by this 
inability to get drinking water. 

Two steps have been taken by the Conservation Com- 
mission to counteract the increasing damage that beavers 








Secondly, beavers are so prone to rebuild that they 
waste no time in collecting the materials together, and 
soon the flow of water will once more be stopped. Small 
breaks, five or six feet wide, are repaired over night. 
Even when the dam is blasted to pieces, they will set to 
work to construct another on the same spot, each time 
felling more timber. lor this reason, the problem cannot 
be solved unless the animals can be taken. 

The second means, allowing the owners of damaged 
property to kill beavers on condition that the skins shall 
be sent to Albany, has been hardly more effective than 
the first. As beavers operate chiefly at night, the only 
way they can be reasonably captured is by trapping. 
There are few property-owners that have the necessary- 
experience or the time available to devote to trapping 
beavers, especially when they would have to send in the 
pelts to the State. Many are unwilling to hire others to 





AN AREA “CUT OVER” BY BEAVERS 


The photograph, taken in Wisconsin, shows how beavers sometimes demolish young stands of aspen. Species of the genus populus are their 


favorite food. Note that they have left no brush to cause forest 


have brought in the Adirondacks. Permits have been 
granied to private land-owners to remove dams where 
they are proving destructive, and they have also been 
allowed, upon application, to take the animals, provided 
the skins were sent in to the Commission. Forest rangers 
and game wardens have constantly been forced to tear out 
beaver dams on the State forest preserve in order to save 
the timber. Experience has shown neither of these two 
methods effective. The State must certainly realize that 
some further means must be employed. 


A CASE oF DyNAMITE AND CAPTURE 


Merely breaking up dams, whether it is done by the 
forest rangers or by individual property-owners, can never 
be an adequate check upon the beaver menace. In the 
first place, the dams are so constructed that it is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to break through. Only dyna- 
mite can serve to effectively dislodge one of these walls 
of mud and twisted boughs. 


fires; neither have they left much young timber for a new forest. 


take the animals for them, because they would receive no 
proceeds from the skins to repay them for their expense 
and inconvenience. 

As a result, there has been enormous destruction to 
private property, for which the owners could obtain no 
redress from the State government. A number of cases 
have been brought to court in which property-owners 
were seeking to obtain compensation for damage done by 
beavers. In each case the decision was in favor of the 
State, which refuses to be held responsible for such dam- 
age, in spite of the fact that the beavers are protected by 
its duly recognized game laws. 

CoMMISSION ADVOCATES OPEN SEASON FOR BEAVERS 

Following its first survey in 1919, the Conservation 


Commission recognized the fact that the removal of pro- 
tection on beavers for a short open season would probably 


[Continued on page 248] 
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A VIRGIN FOREST OF DOUGLAS FIR 
The fir forests of the Pacific Northwest form a large part of our last great reservoir of timber. More and more the nation is turning to these 
forests for its wood supply. To convert the giant trees into lumber and haul them across the continent by rail, or through the Panama Canal by boat, 
to eastern markets is an economic cost chargeable to forest improvidence in the east and a cost which the lumber consumer pays in cash. 











The Iron Horse of the West 


By Burt P. KirKLAND 


RESIDENT Roosevelt stated that he expected 
to see American foresters develop a distinctively 
American system of forestry, meaning thereby not 

that the knowledge gained by years of Old World ex- 

perience should be ignored, but that American forestry, 
to meet the responsibilities placed upon it, must adapt 
itself to modern industry. No better illustration of the 
imperious necessity of such adaptation is available than 
that of the Pacific Northwest. Contrast conditions here, 
where modern industry, exemplified by steam and electric 
logging and huge sawmills cutting up to 500,000 feet a 
day, with the industrial conditions of Europe, where in 
the first part of the 19th century and earlier her people, 
through the slow process of trial and error, were learning 
to make forest lands yield continuous supplies of forest 
products. Our modern methods of forest slaughter, 
coupled with world-wide means of transport, remove from 

our forests in a single year as much as the demand in a 

decade upon the German forests of that early period. 

Therefore, if our forests are to be made to serve us per- 

manently, as European forests have served, we must 

proceed with rapidity to the solution of our forest 
problems. 

The pressing nature of these problems is still further 
clear when the world-wide situation in forest supplies is 


considered. A survey of world supplies shows that the 


Pacific Northwest contains the last great stand of old co- 
niferous timber yielding large percentages of clear _first- 
quality timber. The current growth of coniferous timber 
which the rest of the world produces, while entirely satis- 
factory for structural purposes and similar needs, does 
not meet the special requirements of interior finish, floor- 
ing, veneers, and the myriad uses which only clear growth 
This again explains the speed 
with which production accelerates, and if we do not guard 
carefully, forest destruction in this region will proceed 
more rapidly than the work of repair. 


from old trees can fill. 


Our Forest HERITAGE 


The equable temperatures and moist air currents from 
the Pacific have led to the growth of the largest coniferous 
forests in the world. The redwoods of northern Cali- 
fornia coast have accumulated wood volumes of 300,000 
feet an acre over considerable areas, while the Douglas 
fir of the Northwest is a close second, covering very large 
areas with stands of 50,000 to 150,000 feet an acre. It 
is, however, a mistake to suppose that such stands have 
ever been universal in this region at any time in its past 
history. 

Before the coming of the white man, fires set by the 
Indians and by lightning burned over large areas from 
time to time. From some limited areas fires appear to 
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(Courtesy U. S. Forest Service) 


AN IRON HORSE AND ITS BURDEN 


This is one type of logging engine commonly seen in the forest regions of the West. 


Old-fashioned looking, you will say, but it is mighty powerful, 


nevertheless, as can readily be seen from the mammoth logs of Sitka spruce it is here transporting to the sawmill. 
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(Photograph by A. M. Prentiss) 
THE “FLYING SPRUCE” 

This is a giant Sitka spruce, typical of those wonderiul trees which 

supplied airplane spruce to the Allies during the late war. It is prob- 

able that never in the history of nations has a tree been more eagerly 

sought after than was the Sitka spruce in those war years. Its com- 

is limited to a strip about forty miles wide along the 
coast of Oregon and Washington. 


mercial range 


have been absent for periods as long as 1,000 years, but 
the typical old forest of the Northwest does not exceed 
300 to 500 years in age. Moreover, young forests twenty 
to one hundred years of age following former fires are 
equally typical of the region. Thus, at the beginning of 
white settlement this region was by no means an unbroken 
forest of old timber. It has been estimated that the 
average stand of that period did not exceed one-third of 
the acreage volume that a Douglas fir stand is capable of 
attaining. Thus we see that nature unaided does not pro- 
duce maximum possibilities in forest production any more 
than in agricultural production. 

This brings us to our first conclusion, viz., that even in 
their virgin condition these coast forests contained little, 
if any, excess timber above the volume they must always 
contain if they are to yield continuously, for every forest 
under continuous yield must contain a large stock of grow- 
ing timber from which an amount equal to the annual 
growth is cut annually from the trees that have reached 
maturity. In other words, the forests of the Northwest 
were from the start in ideal condition for management; 
but no time should be wasted in establishing young stands 
following logging operations, since such negligence will 
result in depletion of our growing stock and an inevitable 
future reduction of our annual cut. 
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CHANGES WROUGH? BY LUMBERING 


The lumber industry of the Northwest started in a small 
way with the settlement of the country. Defore 1890 it 
cannot be said to have made any impression whatever on 
the forest wealth of the region. Even as late as 1900 
homesteaders were slashing and burning up magnificent 
firs and cedars in land clearing with no idea that the 
timber would soon be worth far more than cleared land. 
At about that time timbermen who had nearly completed 
the removal of the Lake States white pine appear to have 
discovered the timber possibilities of this region, and there 
began a period of assemblage of timber holdings into 
large blocks. This movement stopped the wastage of tim- 
ber in land-clearing operations. 

Simultaneously with the movement toward acquisition 
of timber holdings by large operators began the expansion 
of logging and milling operations. Still insignificant in 
1899, with a cut of less than two billion board feet of 
Douglas fir, the cut increased to nearly five billion by 1909, 
the greater part of the development occurring after 1905. 














(Courtesy Clear Lake Lumber Compaiy) 


TOPPING THE SPAR TREE 
To those who first witness the operation of preparing the spar tree, 
the sight is a fear-inspiring one, for the “high climber’’ is often 200 
feet in the air and working under most hazardous conditions. 
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In this development \Vashington led in the first decade of 
this century, while Oregon has made great strides in the 
second decade. Idaho and California have developed 
their cut at a steady pace throughout the twenty years, but 
and Oregon. Timber develop- 
cut over 3,500,000 out of the 


lag behind Washington 
ment to date has only 
28,000,000 acres in the Coast fir region and a lesser area in 
California and Idaho. Though lumbering operations in 
themselves have made no great inroads on our northwest- 
ern timber supply, the combined results of old and recent 
fires and lumbering leaves our forests even now only 
about 60 per cent stocked with old mature timber ready 


to cut. 


lf this result has been secured with our lumber industry 
hardly past its infancy in years, what will happen in its 
early maturity, which is being hastened by increasing de- 
mands from the East; by full equipment of ships and 
railroads for transport of finished product; by water, rail, 
and highway transport for raw material; and by huge 
steam and electric machinery, which is attacking the forest 
in all but a very few in the whole western 
region? The answer is that these forests once held in- 
exhaustible will melt away before the combined attack 
with such rapidity the world will hardly realize their 
Already timberland assessment figures show 
western Washington once entirely 


localities 


passing. 
that some counties in 























(Photograph by A. M. Prentiss) 


A GIANT FROM THE FOG BELT 


This great spruce log gives some idea of the herculean tasks with which lumbering on the Pacific Coast is confronted in converting its forests into 


lumber. 


It also emphasizes Mr. Kirkland’s statement, that the virtual exhaustion in other parts of the world of old-growth coniferous forests, yield- 


ing high percentages of clear, first-quality lumber, is speeding up forest destruction in the Pacific Northwest. 
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(Cress-Dale Photo. Company, Seattle) 


THE DONKEY AT WORK 


In this picture, “ground yarding’”’ is under way—a method of logging in which the donkey-engine and steel cables are used to drag the logs along the 


ground to the landings on the railroads. 


timber-covered count the duration of their remaining ma- 
ture forests no more than ten to fifteen years. Western 
Washington has reduced its privately held mature timber 
to less than 4,000,000 acres, which is melting away at an 
accelerating pace averaging 120,000 acres a year during 
the last decade, but which will approach closer to 150,009 
Thus, in 20 to 30 years western Washing- 
Oregon 


acres in 1923. 
ton will clean up its privately owned old timber. 
and California will follow later. 

What is the answer? How can human needs continue 
to be served? There is only one answer: that is con- 
tinuous forest production. What does this depend upon? 
Is it the investment of capital? No; it is merely the con- 
servation of capital, sufficient of which is already invested 
in the forest and should remain there. . Is it an investment 
in operating costs? Only to a minor degree. When the 
timberland owner has paid his taxes, provided fire protec- 
tion on his standing timber, and general administration 
costs, 90 per cent of the cost of continuous production has 
been met. Forests need only slight added expenditures in 
betterment of natural reproduction and its protection from 
fire to secure continuous yield. 


NEED oF HuMAN FORESIGHT AND INTELLIGENCE 


The greatest need is a change of point of view, which 
has looked upon the forest as upon the mine, as an inex- 


Of late years this method has been giving way to the “high-lead’’ system. 


haustible resource, when it should be viewed as a continu- 
ous producer of wealth for human use. The business of 
forestry will then be organized on that basis to make each 
area produce continuously. Instead of one rough ex- 
ploitation for lumber, utilizing only 20 to 25 per cent of 
the tree, continuous yield will bring in its wake the myriad 
wood-using industries which now characterize the East. 
These industries can live and thrive forever on the portions 
of the trees now wasted, and bring returns to capital and 
labor and the community unthought of with our present 
rough and wasteful utilization. Mark well, however, that 
these industries can only be established and thrive where 
the yield of raw material is continuous and sustained, as 
in the forest organized for continuous yield. 

After all, we come to the question of human intelli- 
gence, since that is the fundamental requirement in the 
kind of forest practice needed today. The white race, 
starting from Asia thousands of years ago, has been in its 
successive migrations westward carrying out a process of 
biological selection. Its restless and pioneering spirits 
have from each of its stopping places moved on to new 
fields. Now, as no more migrations are possible, must 
come the test whether these people, who look upon them- 
selves as the cream of civilization, can change from the 














habit of continuous destruction of forest resources, since 
they have reached the last stand, to conservation and de- 
velopment. 
foresight. 


It is the acid test of human intelligence and 


THe Future A Question oF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Assuming that the necessary intelligence and fore- 
sight to solve the problem of continuous forest production 
in this region will be forthcoming, it is worth while to 
look into the future to see what the probable results of a 
continuous production policy will bring. The writer has 
examined this question for the ten to twelve million acres 
of permanent forest land in western Washington and, 
without going into the basis of estimates, he believes that, 
given proper management, these forests should give an 
annual production forever of approximately six billion 
feet of saw-timber and six million cords of other forest 
material. This is about the present annual saw-timber 
cut in this territory. The cord material, it should be 
noted, closely approximates the annual consumption of 
pulpwood for the whole United States. Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho are not cutting up to their possible sus- 
tained-vield production. 
these four States will 


Probably the 1923 production in 
be close to fifteen billion feet. 
There is, in the writer's opinion, a possibility of a sus- 
tained yield in these States of twenty billion feet of saw- 
timber annually, together with vast volumes of material 
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Wahl, in the Fresno Bee 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS THE CHEAPEST 


suitable for fuel, pulp, and paper, and various chemical 
industries. These yields can never be realized, however, 
unless proper care of the forests succeeds neglect and in- 
difference. The problem, therefore, in the final analysis, 
becomes a most interesting one of human behavior. Each 
observer will watch with hope or despair, according to his 
view of human character. 


IRE control on the National Forests becomes every 

year more effective because of the various forms of 
co-operation obtained, states Colonel William B. Greeley, 
Man-caused fires are still the 
great hazard and the great problem. The only way, he 
says, to reduce these fires is to impress the habit of care 
with fire on the minds of users and visitors on National 
Forests. In 


of the Forest Service. 


1921 the total number of man-caused fires 


was 4,400, yet there is no more reason for the usual man- 
caused fire on the National Forests than there is for the 
usual grade-crossing accident. 


HE 150,000,000 acres within the National Forests, of 
i geographical distribution, embrace in part the 
natural ranges of every species of wild life known to have 
existed in the continental United States. 


ECLARING that the preservation of our 

forests is essential to our industrial and 
commercial life, to our strength as a nation, and 
to our individual well being, President Harding 
in a proclamation issued March 5 has designated 
April 22 to 28, 1923, as “Forest Protection Week.” 
President Harding calls special attention to the fact that 
forest fires, which are largely due to carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, are threatening to deplete our forests 
to a point where they no longer meet the nation’s needs 
of wood, water conservation, and outdoor recreation. 
He asks that wherever practicable the Governors of the 
various States make Arbor Day fall within the same 
week, and he urges “all citizens, teachers, officers of pub- 
lic institutions, commercial and other associations, and 
the press to unite in thought and effcrt for the preserva- 
tion cf the nation’s forest resources by conducting ap- 
propriate exercises and programs and by publishing 
information pertaining to the waste from forest fires 
and ways of preventing and reducing such losses, in 
crder that our forests may be conserved for the ines- 
timable service of mankind.” 


This is the third year that “Forest Protection Week” 
has been fixed by Presidential Proclamation, and its ob- 
servance has been of tremendous value in stimulating 
public thought to the need of forest protection. AMER- 
ICAN FORESTRY urges its readers to participate in 
“Forest Protection Week” this year, and to make it 
another milestone in the preservation of our forests. 

















HO was the first tourist? Was it Noah, when 

he took his famous trip in the ark? Or was 

that more of a commercial voyage? Or was 
Ulysses the original traveler? Maybe the honors should 
go to some unknown, old-time prince or potentate of pre- 
historic times who was afflicted with a great desire to see 
foreign lands and view their scenic splendors and 
curiosities. 

If it were possible to establish the identity of the per- 
son who started the tourist business, and then trace the 
growth of the movement through the many years inter- 
vening, it might be possible to analyze the complex mind 
of the modern tourist, who must have back somewhere in 
the fiber of his mental make-up some of the heritages 
from past zons of time. For after going into the ques- 
tion of what attracts tourists, or more specifically what 
the commercial interests who cater to tourists’ trade offer 
their customers, the outstanding oddities of these offer- 
ings could be explained in no other way than that some- 
where back in prehistoric times the human race had 
ingrained into its make-up a weakness for freaky, bizarre 
tricks of jugglers, fakirs, and the like; for some of the 
things offered to the public as attractions in the closest 
proximity to really scenic natural features are bought out- 
right from side-show equipment houses, and others not 
so secured have the same tang to them. 

In the presence of one of the majestic mountain peaks 
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“What Do Tourists 
Want?’ 


By ArTHUR H. CARHART 


E are forming a national tourist habit. It 

may be a bad habit or a good habit. As a 
general thing, it is a mighty good habit to build up. 
But there is a real question of just what is good 
taste in what the tourist seeks. 

Many resort-keepers offer a jazz-band accom- 
paniment to scenic splendors that need no jazzing. 
Thousands are accepting this offering as quite the 
proper thing. But there is also an army of vaca- 
tionists who annually spend several weeks in 
mountains and by lakes who shrink away from the 
blare of the brass horns and the glare of the tinsel 
make-believe attractions. The latter type is the 
true American tourist-traveler. 

These people need not accept the offerings of 
some of the resorts. In fact, they can soon show 
the resort-keepers that they will not accept such 
side-show stunts as they now are offering in many 
places as the real attractions for tourist trade. 


of the West lies a resort town almost as well known as the 
peak. Thousands of tourists come to this place every 
year. In the past the peak and the canyons around that 
peak were the things which entertained the tourist who 
came to that village. Commercialism has run riot in that 
town, and today there are many of the fakir type of 
atiractions to beguile the traveler who will turn his atten- 
tion to them. And if he does not turn his head and gaze 
in wonderment, the showman (for he is nothing else) 
almost tears his hair and rages because they prefer the 
peak, the cliffs, and the canyons which God, and not the 
craftsmen in jugglery, made. 

Take a short trip with me here on the printed page 
through some of the things which greet you as you come 
to and into this little resort town. Under your car reels 
the road, a highway that has a hard surface and few ruts. 
Before you towers the peak. Into your vision flashes a 
huge sign-board, “Take the trip to the Silver Park, most 
wonderful trip in the world,” you read. That is hardly 
out of vision when the next sign-board proclaims that you 
should see the “Ancient Indian Dwellings, most wonder- 
ful thing in the world.” Now I know that the Indian 
dwellings of which these are duplicates are miles and 
miles from this point, and that these buildings were put 
up around 1910; but you may not know it, and the next 
fellow will not realize it is a fake unless he is informed. 
A third sign admonishes you to take the trip over “The 
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A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


God made the hills and streams, and in them is an artistry never equaled by man-made things; yet, by a 
great outcry and much hubbub and startling advertising, the conjurer turns the tourists’ attention away 


from them to his tawdry wares. 


Hopper Mount Railway, the greatest trip in the world,” 
while on the opposite side of the road stands a contra- 
dictory electric sign, which declares that you should see 
“The wonderful Cavern of the Gnomes, most marvelous 
natural wonder in the world.” 

By this time, if you have not before seen this place, you 
are at a point where you realize that if the signs are all 
true the region is, without question, the most unique, 
breath-taking 
But you question if they are true. 


stupendous, awe-inspiring, place in the 
Mt. Rainier, 


the Grand Canyon, the Mammoth Cave, and a few other 


world. 


things cannot be here, you know; or, if they are handy 
and can be seen by taking some short trip with an auto, 
you feel that the signs and the geographies you studied 
are at variance. 

All this time before you stands the peak which has 
called you, as many have been called, to view its majesty. 
The canyons are still there, and you wonder if you take 
in a few of these advertised show-places just to satisfy 
the jugglers you can without interference see the peak 
and the clefts in its sides through which course clear 
streams. 

But between you and the peak stands another world- 
known geological formation, which is known as the Valley 
of the Clouds. You decide to see that on the way to the 
first canyon. The same good highway carrying you by 
the contradictory signs brings you to the valley gateway. 
You stand and gaze on the unusualness of the cliffs stand- 
ing in the air sheer on two sides. Here are no signs, and 
you find upon asking that it is owned by the citizens of the 
town and non-commercialized. You thank the thoughtful 
citizens for that, and again you take to the car and, hear- 
ing of a famous rock formation on the way to the canyon 
you intend to visit, you plan to stop there a moment o2 


the way; but before you quite 
reach this place you pass a cabin, 
or perhaps a tent, over which is 
a sign which proclaims it the rest- 
ing place of the “Wonderful 
Petrified Indian”; and just be- 
yond it a high fence is plastered 
with the sign “Equilibrium Rock, 
the most wonderful thing in the 
world.” It is true, the rock is 
fenced around with a red board 
fence, and you have to sneak a 
peep at it through a_ knot-hole 
or pay the juggler his fee before 
you see it. 

I could go on and tell you of 
the auto drivers who almost kid- 
nap you in order to take you on 
their trips; of the curio shops 
where they gravely sell you gen- 
uine Indian relics, made by the 
Indians of prehistoric times, that 
should honestly bear a stamp of 
“Made in America, 1918"; of the 
dozens of other cheap and gaudy 
things offered visitors to this place in lieu of the peak and 
its supporting natural beauties—petrified Indians, trips to 
the most wonderful of all wonders, and other over-adver- 
tised trick things in its stead. 








THE ROYAL ARCH OF THE LITTLE ST. CHARLES 


This arch, carved by Nature out of solid rock, far excels all of the 

man-made materials offered at times as interesting things for tourists. 

Such a curio as this, in the San Isabel Forest, can well be the interest 
point of an entire day’s trip. 
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3ut people who go there year after year to see the peak 
become blinded by the dust stirred up by the conjurers, 
and I venture to guess that the majority 
just a bit of dissatisfaction over the whole order of things 
They came to see the peak and they saw instead 


go away with 


there. 
a petrified Indian. 

This is no mythical town. 
all of the most wonderful of things in the world, each 
said to surpass anything in existence. And yearly it is 
crowded with curious sightseers. A situation like this 
causes one to question just what the traveler-tourist really 


It exists and prospers with 


wishes to behold when he 
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These are a bit different, and yet they both are examples 
of situations which cause one to ask what the traveler is 
Is it a bit of the city transplanted into the 
Is it the conventional city life, artificially 


looking for. 
wilderness ? 
fostered at the very brink of the whole world of outdoors ? 
Is it the trickery and jugglery of the conjurers and mis- 
? If it is the former, then why 

Why not keep it in 
And if it is the latter, 


representing advertisers : 
protane the wilderness with it all? 
the confines of man-made towns ? 
then why come to the mountains or lakes to see it all? 
There are carnival companies, Coney Island-like amuse- 
ment parks in all cities, and 





goes a-tripping; whether it 
is the sweep and dignity of 
God’s the 
tricks of the mountebank. 
Miles from this, in one of 
the most beautiful spots in 
the West, is a canyon with 
sides of colors never ade- 
quately depicted on painted 
canvas. The scene is strik- 
ing and beautiful. On the 
edge of that canyon stands 
a hotel of good design and 
not unlovely in the picture. 
At peace the world 
and drinking in the whole 
spirit of the scene and at- 


mountains or 


with 


mosphere, I pictured the 
hostelry as housing brown- 
skinned men in boots and 
corduroys, women in riding 
skirt or riding breeches of 
khaki, and children, brown 
as berries from their con- 
tact with nature, scamper- 
ing through its halls in suit- 
able outdoor togs. 
with full confidence of find- 


It was 


ing my kind there that | 
entered that hotel; but that 


was shattered perempto- 
rily. It was dinner-time, 
and at the door of the 


dining-room stood a_ head 

waiter in a spike-tailed outfit which included a white 
tie and stiff-bosomed shirt. The guests going in were in 
and the children were in 


tuxedos and dinner dresses 


primly starched dresses and little suits. I got by the 
head waiter, but received a look which intimated that one 
contaminated with the wilderness should never profane 
the sanctity of the dinner place with olive-drab khaki. 

And that night, with the moon flooding the canyon and 
casting trees into bold relief against the dark shadows, a 
jazz band blared and thumped in the lobby of that inn, 
and guests in the latest fashionable garb gyrated about the 
floor in the dance of the city ball-rooms. 





all of the trickery of the 
juggler can be seen there 
without the tiresomeness of 
the trip to the mountain 
lands and the cost of travel, 
lodging, and food. 

In contrast to this, the 
night before the gauntlet 
was run by the full-dress 
waiter at the canyon hotel, 
I sat by a campfire whose 
thin smoke coursed to the 
tops of the tall spruce which 
surrounded a little park in 
which were pitched several 
white tents. In the near 
distance sounded the tinkle 
The host 





of a horse-bell. 
sat and smoked his pipe, 
while we chattered of the 
trip he would start on the 
following morning. 

This head of the party 
was a gentleman from New 
York City with sufficient 
means at his command to 
go anywhere he wished and 
secure accommodations such 
as he desired. But he had 
a true love for the wilder- 
ness, and on the morrow 
his pack-train would start 
into the interior of a coun- 
try which is rarely traveled 
by the routine tourist. With him were his wife and their 
two children, a boy and a girl, and a lady, a friend of his 


A CANYON OF THE ROCKIES 


Such scenic values as these await the traveler in many mountain loca- 

tions, and it he is a true nature-lover and that love is constant, resist- 

ing all appeals of the fakir fraternity, he will seek the scenic locations 
that constitute the real appeal of the outdoors. 


wife. 

Many times since have I met these people, who could 
have spent the entire summer in the more citified hotels 
and could, if they had wished, bought several petrified 
Indians, going back into the quiet country, where the 
moan of the jazzified saxophone never penetrates. They 
do not endure hardships which tax strength or nerve, but 
drift along through the wild places, becoming at the 
moment a part of the region in which they live. 

Undoubtedly, no small part of the jazz offerings of 
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the hotel and the most wonderful trips by the little resort 
place are resented by the people there, and consciously or 
unconsciously they wish for the true wilderness and out- 
door spirit. 

In the little resort town the peak should never have been 
supplanted by the hurdy-gurdy man-made attractions, 
better termed detractions. In the great hotel on the edge 
of the canyon the spirit of the outdoors should have ruled, 
The stiff-bosomed 


even in the music of the orchestra. 


waiter what was 
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“ee 


away from the “bright-light” festivities of the metropoli- 
tan hotels of the wilderness tells a much different story. 
Their appreciation of the world is based on the words of 
the Psalmist; for them the “Heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
This whole discussion comes down to the question of 
“Do the tourists get what they want when they are in- 
vited to view the remains of the paper Indian or to dance 
to the strains of a modern dance orchestra, while a hun- 
dred steps away moonlight 





typified 
*Tn 
wrong. The 
were putting up city stand- 
ards in the wilderness. 


management 


How 


ill-advised such artificial 


smothering of natural ten- 


dencies for adoption of 
simple outdoor conventions 
and standards! 

are of 


Tourists many 


classes, and it may be that 





it is necessary to have some 
places where the devotee of 
the jazz or the seeker after 
the the 
conjurer can find what they 


legerdemain of 


seek ; but the great majority 


of those Americans who 
come to the vacation lands 
come in the hope of receiv- 
ing, not a thrill from the 
of the 


mache would-be corpse of 


viewing papier- 
an alleged petrified Indian, 
but a real thrill, that has 
no morbidness about it, 
from the chaste beauty of 
snow-capped mountains. 
They seek 
of the power of the Deity 
in the ranges of the hills, in 


manifestations 





floods scenes of transcend- 
ent beauty?” After study- 
ing the dissatisfied travelers 
who stay at these places be- 
cause they know no other 
place to hide away, and the 
where to 
na- 


oN 


\ 


ones who know 
go to find untroubled 


ture, one is strongly con- 





vinced that the answer is in 
the negative. The people 
really want to get into the 
uncontaminated out-of - 
doors and lead a really nat- 
ural outdoor life, but are 
prevented by the hurdy- 
gurdy mind of a minority 
and the shortsightedness of 
the commercial who 
offer the sedative of jazz to 
always- heard - from, 


men 


the 
| right-light maniac. 

If the national recreation 
habit is to offer to the na- 
tion and its individuals the 
greatest good, the outdoors 
must dominate in recreation 
centers; manners must be 
simple. The mountain peak 
must be the real attraction, 





the placid surfaces of the ; dimmed by local side- 
; “ : a A FINE AUTO ROAD FOR THE TOURIST undimmed by | * 
arom la es, and in the Rushing mountain streams, massive peaks, sheer canyon walls, and dim show monstrosities. aca- 
deep shadow-lands of the forest vistas are the real attractions for the average tourist. It is tions will then bring to the 
fore sts these natural features they seek, and if natural scenes were as much ; | 1 a Ae ti 1 ‘ 
mess advertised as the other less meritorious features, those who take care traveler real inspiration, love 


It is right that the traveler 
should have his way cleared 
of the artificial and gaudy, 
so he can come to the mountain lands without the jarring 
note of poor taste in hotel or resort management. 

A national recreation habit is being formed. Not a 
little of what the future American will seek in the wilder- 
ness depends on what this generation accepts as standard. 
If the tourist quests of our ancestors really gave us as a 
people an appetite for the side-show attractions which 
many modern resorts offer, it is, perhaps, hopeless to 
think of giving the next generation much else than these 
same things, for other institutions could not thrive; but 
the presence of myriads of people who are being driven 


of the tourist trade would find their customers much better satisfied 
when “sold’’ the scenery than they now are when sold ‘“hurdy-gurdy” 
types of wares. 


of country, a genuine appre- 
ciation of nature, and a joy 
in being a part of the world. 

What do tourists want? Most of them want to play, 
rest, study, and be inspired in the forests, mountains, 
and lake lands. They seek communion with 
nature. And if they are to get it, every one so minded 
must express his disapproval of the amusement-park type 
of developments in the environs of the great outdoors. 
The side-show offerings of resort places are forced on the 
public by a minority and by commercialists. True types of 
development will quickly come when true lovers of nature 
insist. And now, for the love of all outdoors, is the time 


to condemn tourist attractions of the hurdy-gurdy type. 


canyons, 














A Trip for the Hardy 


By Boat, On Foot, and 
By cAuto 


IN THE SISKIYOU NATIONAL 
FOREST 


NOVEL trip from Gold Beach to Grants Pass, 
A Oregon, can be taken through the Siskiyou 
Forest. Three types of transportation are util- 
ized. It is a trip only for hardy hikers. 
First Day—Gold Beach to Agness by gasoline launch, 
on the Rogue River. Gold Beach is locally famous as a 
seaside resort. 
Second Day—Agness to Illahe, 
Trail follows the Rogue River. One must carry light 
back-pack from Agness, with small shelter tent and light 


seven miles on foot. 


camp equipment. 

Third Day—lIlahe to Billings, a long 
By dividing the day in half and taking eight miles to the 
this can be made by a good hiker without fatigue. 


sixteen miles. 


half day, 
Camp must be made at Billings unless local ranchers will 
accommodate vou. 

Fourth Day—Billings to Eden Valley, 
An extra day at Eden allows a visit to the top of 
Forest Service lookout. 
a hike of twelve 


a trip of eight 


miles. 

Mt. Bolivar, where is located a 
Fifth Day—Eden Valley to Marial, 

miles. At Marial, three miles from the Rogue River, it 

is 1,500 feet above the water level. 

Day—Marial to Horseshoe Bend. Nine miles 





THE 


The Rogue River, lo 
come trom its upper 
that it has another 


seventeen miles. 
canyon of the Re 
Eighth Day—. 
the long hike of 
hiking. 
Ninth Day—G 





ROGUE RIVER CANYON 
ng famed because of the great luscious apples which 
reaches, presents in this scene conclusive evidence 


reason for pride, in the scenic features of which it 


may boast. 


Must pitch camp at Almeda. Near the 


gue. 
\lmeda to Galice, only four miles after 
the day before. The last section of the 


alice to Grants Pass, 24 miles by auto 

















Sixth 
through forest lands and partially following the river. stage. For further information write Forest Supervisor, 
Seventh Day—Horseshoe Bend to Almeda, a long Grants Pass, Oregon. 
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The Parana Pine of Brazil 


By S. J. Recorp 


HE Parana pine is a tree of the first importance 
in southern Brazil, where it occurs over an area of 
approximately 100,000 square miles. It is roughly 
estimated that there is at least 200 billion board feet of 
timber on this area, of which about one-fourth is within 
reach of the present lines of transportation. One lumber 


company has under its control about six billion of the 


a thick growth of hardwoods of many different kinds, a 
few of which are valuable for their lumber. 

The wood of Parana pine is moderately hard, heavy 
and strong, free from resin, and is of a uniform texture— 
that is, there are no distinct bands of hard and soft wood, 
such as characterize our hard pines. The sap wood is 
nearly colorless, but the heart exhibits various shades of 

brown, and parts of it may be 








PARANA PINES WITH TALL, STRAIGHT STEMS BEARING CLUSTERS OF LIMBS 


UPTURNED LIKE GIANT CANDELABRA 


timber, which averages 8,000 board feet to the acre over 
the whole tract, or about 12,000 feet, excluding the blanks 
in the forest. Some stands will run as high as 25,000 
feet to the acre. 

In 1913 the estimated output of Parana pine lumber 
was about 60 million feet. The difficulty of getting our 
southern yellow pine during the war stimulated the cut 
of native timber, and the output of Parana pine was 
nearly trebled. It is capable of much greater expansion, 
but the need for coniferous lumber in South America is 
so large that Parana pine will probably never enter the 
world’s markets to any great extent. 

The visitor to the Parana pine forests finds many dif- 
ferences from the pine forests of our own country. In 
the first place, the Parana pine is not a real pine at all, 
but a species of Araucaria of very ancient lineage. The 
mature trees are from 80 to 120 feet tall, with straight 
stems bearing at the top clusters of limbs upturned and 
tufted at the ends, giving the effect of giant candelabra. 
In the forests, which are not open and park-like as so 


many of our pine forests are, the Araucarias tower above 


The wood is easy 
makes excellent 


bright red. 
to work and 
material for general construc- 


tion. 


Five Million Dollars 
from National Forests 


Revenue amounting to $5,- 
068,527.42 was paid into the 
United States Treasury from 
the National Forests during 
the last fiscal year. Receipts 
for the last quarter were far in 
those for pre- 
quarter in the adminis- 
tration of the National Forests 
except one in 1920. 

Nearly and a_ half 
million of these receipts are de- 
rived from the use of timber 
and forage, the remainder for 
the use of land, including water- 





excess of any 


ceding 


four 


power sites. 

Income-producing business on the National Forests 
showed remarkable stability, the report continues, in view 
of the depressed or uncertain conditions in the timber and 
live-stock industries of the West, which afford the prin- 
cipal markets for National Forest products. The ab- 
normally low output of western sawmills, which caused 
a decrease in receipts from timber sales for the preced- 
ing year, continued until the last quarter of the fiscal 
year 1922; but for that quarter they exceeded $620,000 
and for the entire year they totaled $1,780,347.24 and 
were almost identical with those of 1921. 

Approximately 22 per cent of the cattle and 53 per 
cent of the sheep in the 11 Western States are grazed 
upon National Forest ranges during part or all of the 
year. The grazing business of the Forests consequently 
reflects closely the conditions in the live-stock industry 
of the West, which has been passing through one of the 
most severe financial depressions of its history. 

Twenty-five per cent of all National Forest receipts are 
given to counties in which they lie, to be used for schools 
and roads. 
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Seating the Nation 


By Ovip M. BuTLER 


MONG the many extravagant customs of the Amer- 
ican people is the hopelessly incurable 
Just how much of our normal ex- 


one of 

sitting down. 
pectancy is spent seated in a chair, even the insurance 
companies have not yet dared to reckon; but one does not 
have to resort to the law of averages and a carload of lead 
pencils to come speedily to the conclusion that the task of 
seating the nation is no small undertaking. 

As bearing upon this problem, not lightly, but with the 
solemn accuracy of science, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wisconsin, has just completed a report 
on the chair industries of the United States, which should 
make us all straighten out our rounding spines and give 
thought to what our 
chairs 
us in terms of for- 
To the 
the 
amount of wood in 
the average 
appears 
nificant to be a 


are costing 
est waste. 
casual observer, 


chair 
too insig- 


factor in our wood 
when 
that 


there are one hun- 


lexicon, but 


we consider 
dred ten million 
people in the na- 
tion, one-half or 
better 
occupying chairs 


of whom are 


most of the day, From tree to lumber; 


and the other half 


the sawmill from material now wasted, 


or less are demand- 
ing chairs when 
and where they want them, the amount of wood required 
to meet our national sitting proclivities begins to take on 
real proportions. 
The Laboratory 
Arthur T. Upson and 
into chairs and the use of 
their manufacture. It is based upon the investigation of 
a corps of men who spent eighteen months in different 
there careful manu- 


report, which has been prepared by 
Arnold O. deeply 
small-dimension 


Benson, goes 
lumber in 


chair factories, making studies of 
facturing methods and wood utilization. While the report 
is in the nature of the first chapter of a more extensive 
investigation, which will extend into other industries using 
small-sized lumber, it nevertheless throws such illuminat- 
ing light upon present methods of converting forests into 
chairs as to warrant the prediction that its findings may 
revolutionize some of our old-time customs of forest 
utilization. 

There are some one hundred sixty-five f 


United States, we are told, which are making chairs of 


factories in the 





THE LOG OF A CHAIR 

from small cuttings to finished chair. 
These small chair parts can be produced at 
conserving our 


from lumber to small cuttings; 
Lost en route 50 per cent of the original lumber. 

thus 
wood supply. 


effecting a double 


standard type and pattern. These factories use annually 
320,000,000 feet of wood—enough lumber to build 130,000 
houses—and they manufacture some 2,000,000 dozens of 
chairs—a number which, placed in a single row, would 
reach from New York to San Francisco and then back 
to Chicago. Twenty-seven different species of trees are 
used, oak forming 40 per cent of the total consumption, 
beech, birch, and maple 28 per cent, and gum 16 per cent. 

As almost everybody must have observed, the manu- 
facture of a chair does not require large pieces of wood. 
All its wood parts are of small dimensions, as illustrated 
by the accompanying photograph. These parts range in 
size from pieces as small as five-eighths of an inch square 
and six inches long, 
in baby’s chair, to 
pieces six inches 
wide and 
four inches long, in 
grandfather’s chair. 
If one were to run 
the gauntlet of 
chair parts, the re- 


twenty- 


port tells us, he 
would find twenty- 
six hundred sizes 
of small dimen- 
sions, in standard 
types alone—a fact 
im- 


of no- small 


portance in creat- 
ing wood waste. 
But the amount of 


wood actually in 


saving in e 
our chairs is not so 
important as_ the 
amount which does not get into them, but is wasted be- 


tween the forest and the finishing end, in the chair factory. 
Custom Hoxips Wuie Hanp 


It is here that the Laboratory’s report uncovers a living 
forest waste, 
of forest plenty. Custom, holding the whip hand, 
ordained that the most practical and logical form in which 
manufacturers of chairs and other small wood products 
shall obtain their raw wood is as lumber or large-dimension 
For years most of the chair 


dating back to our halcyon days 
has 


tomb of 


stock from the sawmills. 
factories located in States often hundreds of miles distant 
from the sawmill have been hauling their raw material in 
commercial lumber sizes to the city, remanufacturing it 
into small chair parts, and paying freight on the portion 
wasted as well as the portion used. This waste from 
high-priced lumber they burned as fuel and thought they 
were getting off about even. In the days when the for- 


est was literally in the back yard of the chair factory 
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and freight rates were moderate, the cost was insignifi- 
cant; but today, when the chair factory in Michigan or 
Massachusetts, for example, has to go to Mississippi or 
Arkansas for its raw wood, it is a different story. That 
is one chamber of the tomb. The second, or inner 
chamber, is at the sawmill end. The larger the dimen- 
sions of lumber standards into which a log is sawed, the 
greater the percentage of the log which goes into the 
slab pile and is burned as waste; also the greater the 
number of small logs left in the woods to rot. In this 
connection, the following paragraph from the Laboratory 
report is most significant: 

“Many loggers and millmen, though familiar with the 
wood losses occurring in their own operations, are not 
fully aware of the 
magnitude of the 
low grade and wood- 
waste problem 
throughout the 
country as a whole, 
or its relation to the 
critical conditions 
now existing with 
respect to the na- 
timber re- 

This ap- 


tion’s 

sources. 
palling 
utilization of wood 
can best be illus- 
trated in the fol- 
lowing way: Forest 
Service studies 
show that but 30 
per the 
wood in the original 


ineffective 


cent of pen 
forest is represent- 

ed by seasoned, unplaned lumber, the product of the saw- 
mill. In other words, for every 300 board feet of lum- 
ber manufactured, 700 the 
woods in the form of logs, or at the sawmill in the form 
of heavy slabs and edgings, long trimmings, and low and 


feet are lost or wasted in 


‘off’ grades of lumber.” 
INDUSTRIAL SUICIDE BY SHORTEST ROUTE 


On the theory that our forests are disappearing four 
times faster than they are being replaced by growth, this 
situation is nothing short of industrial suicide by the short- 
est route, and the Laboratory set out to apply the measur- 
ing rod to the waste—in wood and money—occurring 
in the manufacture of small-dimension stock from high 
grades of commercial lumber. Instead of buying this 
high-grade lumber and paying freight on knots, rotten 
wood, sawdust, and off cuttings, they reasoned: “Why 
not utilize for the production of small-dimension wood 
the wood now being sent to the waste-burners at the saw- 
mills and fed to the wood-consuming fungi in the forest?” 

“Fine; we’re for it!” said one group of manufacturers. 

“Nothing to it! Impracticable! It does not conform 
to custom,” said another group, the old-school men. 





THE HIGH COST OF FUEL 


Wood waste at a chair factory, used as fuel and derived from lumber costing $75 a thousand 
This waste is unnecessary; besides, as fuel, it costs the chair manufacturer six to ten 
times the cost of coal, even at present coal prices. 
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“Well, let’s check up, anyway, and see what there is to 
it,’ rejoined the progressives; and so with the encourage- 
ment and moral co-operation of the Association of Wood- 
Using Industries, the Laboratory has checked up on the 
chair industry and in the first inning scores as follows: 

Into the manufacture of wood articles we put about 
ten billion feet of lumber annually, but in getting that ten 
billion feet into use we drain our growing forests to the 
extent of some thirty billion feet. 


WastiInc 50 Per CENT AND More 


The chair and furniture industries, two of the most 
important hardwood industries in the United States, are 
today feeling the pressure brought through the diminish- 

ing hardwood sup- 
Cost of raw 
wood is increasing, 
quality is decreas- 
ing, and hence 
waste is on the up- 
grade. 

The practice of 
buying commercial 
grades of lumber at 
the haul- 
ing it to the chair 
factory, and there 
remanufacturing it 
into. small 
stock is 


ply. 


sawmill, 


chair 
wasteful, 
expensive, and un- 
economic. It in- 
creases the amount 
of raw material re- 
quired by 50 per 
cent the final 
dimension cutting cost one and a half to two times the 
The waste 
of material alone in remanufacture may amount to as high 


and 
original market price of the lumber at the mill. 


as 56 per cent, which, on lumber costing $80, means a net 
Waste in 
band-sawing curved chair parts runs from 33 to 52 per 
cent and, including waste at the cut-off saw, it sometimes 
runs as high as 60 per cent. 

Under the present practice, one-third of all expense for 
freight is on material which is wasted at the factory in 
the Manufacturers who 
think they are atoning for this waste by utilizing it for 
fuel are mistaken, since the fuel value of this waste is 
seldom over one-sixth of the cost of the lumber. 

The total cost of small-dimension stock produced from 
lumber at the factory exceeds the cost of the original 
lumber by from 12 to 164 per cent. Inefficient methods 
of yarding, handling, air-seasoning, and kiln-drying lum- 
ber, as generally followed in the chair industry, are con- 
tributory causes of increased waste in factory cut-up 


loss to the manufacturer of $33 a thousand feet. 


dimension-cutting processes. 


operations. 
Wood manufacturers are not fully aware of the amount 


[Continued on page 244] 
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Trail’s End and Beyond 


By THEODORE SHOEMAKER 


Photographs by Asahel Curtis 


N a day in early September, 1922, we set out from Seeley Lake 
with pack-train, camp equipage, and food for an exploring trip 
into the unexplored interior of the Flathead National Forest, in 
northwestern Montana. It was a glorious morning, the lakes and moun- 
tain slopes were flooded with sunlight, and the tinkle of bells and creak 
of saddle leather, as we moved up the trail, were like sweetest music, for 
we were off at last on our long-anticipated trip into a country which our 
maps showed blank. No one knew what that country held. We were 
going to find out. Our enthusiasm was so keen as to be childlike, although 





the eldest of our party was seventy. 
We were of the many to whom the untracked wilderness holds an 
irresistible attraction. Already we felt the charm of treading where no 


























Holland Lake, looking across the valley to the wilderness of peaks and glaciers of the Mission Range. “Trail’s End” is just 
one day from here. 
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Where the Mission Range of the Rockies Locks Its Splendor 
in Rugged Isolation 














Glacier Creek, tumbling down the east slope from a thousand sources, among fields of perpetual ice, drains the glacier lakes 
above. This is “Trail’s End”—our first camp above Holland Lake. 


human foot had trod, where no sign of human intrusion could be found 
to cheapen or defile, where things are still just as Nature made them. 
There is a thrill and a gratification to climbing unnamed and uncharted 
peaks and standing on their summits find there no monument to previous 
human conquest. It means much to be the first to do a thing, to be 
among the hardy-spirited few who attain what others have not attained. 
It is the spirit of discovery still living in us after we are by way of having 
no place left to discover or subdue. 

We hoped this would be one of those rare journeys where we cozld 
gratify that elemental part of our natures by a first discovery of things 
and places. We were not disappointed. We came back feeling that our 
hopes had been more than realized, for had we not taken horses through 
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Nearing the end of the trail up to the far places, urged on 
by the lure of an unexplored country. 








seemingly insurmountable jungles and 
slides and across the bare face of a moun- 
tain set on edge, miles beyond where 
horses had ever been, to make our camp 
in the heart of the most wildly beautiful 
country that lies out of doors? Had we 
not spent a week in the grandeur of an 
environment where no human, unless 
perchance some lone prospector of the 
early days, had ever been? Ours cer- 
tainly would be the first maps and photo- 
graphs and writings to portray this won- 
derful region. 

There are not many such places left 
within the habitable portions of the earth, 
and people are coming more and more 
to appreciate the lure of them and to give 
them a value on account of their very 
remoteness. In the United States they 
are mostly to be found in the mountain 
regions of the West, and it was in recog- 
nition of this fact, as well as of the great 
number of people to whom they appeal, 
that the railroad companies last year set 
out to get photographs and motion pic- 
tures to be used in advertising this fea- 
ture of the Northwest. 

Our party was the outgrowth of a 
proposal for such an expedition made by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. It had 
been rumored that far beyond the upper 
reaches of the Forest Service trails, 
among the glaciers of the Mission Moun- 
tains, was a country which, could we but 
reach it, would afford landscapes and 
settings for the finest scenic pictures ever 
made, and descriptive material to inspire 
the pen of an Evarts or an Atwood. In 
the party were O. D. Wheeler, venerable 
author of “The Trails of Lewis and 
Clark” and other works; Asahel Curtis, 
of Seattle, whose outdoor pictures are 
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without rival; Messrs. Bell and Foss, motion-picture artists of St. Paul; Jack 
Clack and the writer, from the Forest Service at Missoula; and a cook. Our 
equipment and impedimenta included seventeen head of horses, seven riding and 
ten pack saddles, mess outfit, tents, bedding, cameras, and one hundred rations. 

The country which we proposed to explore lies some eighty miles northeast 
of Missoula and about an equal distance south of Glacier National Park or from 
the nearest stations on either the Northern Pacitic, Milwaukee, or Great Northern 
railroads. It is traversed by two parallel mountain ranges, the Mission and the 
Swan, whose contiguous slopes drain into the Swan River, which flows northward 
and empties directly into Flathead Lake. 

Our main objective was the head of Glacier Creek, which tumbles down the 
east slope of the Mission Range from a thousand sources among fields of perpetual 
ice, dropping from lake to lake by a series of waterfalls of unbelievable beauty 
and variety, until it finally emerges from the lowest lake into miles of deep, dense 


forests. It is truly a marvelous stream. Ten miles from its source it is 50 feet 


in width, and even at low 
water in September was 
flowing swiftly at a depth of 
two feet. 

From our first camp at 
Holland Lake, at the foot of 
the Swan Range, we gazed 
across the valley and up at 
the wilderness of peaks and 
glaciers of the Missions and 
wondered whether we could 
penetrate them. Our maps 
were silent about this coun- 
try, with all its striking fea- 
tures. Inquiries among the 
local inhabitants of the val- 
ley gained us no information 
beyond the fact that a trail 
led up to the lower one of an 
indeterminate number ot 
lakes which feed the stream, 
and that above the end of 
the trail was a jungle of 
underbrush, cliffs, slide rock, 
and bare glacier-polished 
slopes which would bar all 
progress. But we were un- 
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Lagoon Lake, where we made our final camp, in the very heart of the most interesting 
country we had ever seen. 
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The land of the waterfalls, where water of the purest crystal, 
churned to snowy white, takes on the most exquisite colors— 
an amethyst spray falling into a pool of emerald. 
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daunted. After a few days at Holland 
Lake and on the Swan Range, where 
some fine pictures were secured, we 
moved camp up to Glacier Creek. 

Our first camp was three miles below 
the lower lake, as grass for our stock 
could not be had farther up. Early the 
next morning, with our cameras on our 
backs, we set out on foot into the un- 
known. At 2 o'clock, after hours of 
ardous climbing, fighting underbrush, 
working around cliffs, and across great 
fields of giant boulders, we came into the 
land of waterfalls, and later to the second 
and third lakes. But still above us and 
beyond our reach for that day lay the 
glaciers. All about us, though, was plenty 
to shoot at, and, tired as they were, the 
camera men worked for plates and foot- 
age till the light became too dim; then 
we began wearily the return to camp. 
Clack and Curtis, scouting for a possible 
horse trail, left us. They found fair 
going and reached camp at dark. Later. 
we worked our way, with all our horses 


he 


and equipment, up over practically t 
route they found that day. 

lor some time after they left we con- 
tinued with the motion-picture camera, 
shooting the waterfalls as long as there 
was a chance of results, because, remem- 
bering what lay between us and camp, 
we doubted whether we should ever get 
back there again. ‘That return trip is a 
story of its own. At least it is engraved 
on the minds of us who made it. We 
decided on the most direct route, and 
after floundering wearily through brush, 
letting ourselves down from cliffs, fight- 
ing bogs and down timber for what 
seemed hours, we came once more to the 
end of the trail. It was now dark and 
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we sank down and rested a long time, and smoked, considering whether 
to spend the night there on the ground without food or blankets. Deciding 
against that, we at last struggled on toward camp, stumbling and falling. 
wading streams, losing the trail and each other in the blackness, lying on 
the ground for rest and even snatches of sleep now and then, feeling our 
way with our feet, stumbling blindly, and finally taking the last creek 
crossing on a down log on hands and knees, we reached camp at midnight 
and stole into bed too tired to eat. 

But we had seen the promised land, and it contained even more than 
we had hoped to find. The day’s efforts, strenuous as they had been, had 
yielded but little in pictures, and none of us had the heart to try that trip 
again. Besides, the best of it lav still farther back—entirely beyond our 














A land of pictures indeed—trees, waters, mountains—just as nature left them, untouched and undefiled by man. And here, 
in rugged splendor, stands a veteran of many battles with mighty winds, on the far-flung timber line. 
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Clear on the summit of the Missions, with glaciers hanging over one edge and the other side fringed with trees, we found 
this Lake of the Clouds, and so named it because cloud ghosts seemed always moving just beneath its surface. 


reach. Success depended on placing camp right in the country we wanted 
to photograph, and there was but one place suitable. In a little basin 
higher up and to the north of Turqouise Lake, Curtis and Clack had 
come upon a smaller lake, which had near its outlet an ideal camping spot. 
Round about this basin and on the ledges accessible to it was grass to last 
our stock a week or more. They believed we could work out a way up 
the ridge north of the first lake; along it to the base of the steep polished- 
rock slope; thence across the face of this slope on ledges of varying 
width; finally into the coveted basin. It sounded easy as we talked over 
the plan—in fact, the undertaking enticed us. What if our proposed 
camp did lie miles beyond the trail’s end and thousands of feet higher up? 
What mattered it if we must detour, and switch back, and take reverse 
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Glacier Peaks, in a Frame of Wind-driven Pine, Rise Splendid and Alone—the Highest Point in This Hitherto Unexplored Land of the Northern Rockies 
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through within our time 
and with the man-power 
and equipment on hand. 
Every rod of the way 
was studied from the 
standpoint of footing 
for horses and room to 
crowd the packs through 
between trees and rocks. 
From ledge to ledge 
across the bare slope the 
footing sometimes looked 
precarious, but we de 
cided the horses could 
scramble up, or if at the 
worst one should fall, he 
would not go over and 
be entirely lost. Brush 
and down trees too high 
for a horse to jump were 
removed, and trees were 
cut out to make a way 
just wide enough to let 
a horse _ with pack 
through. There were no 
refinements to the trail, 
but it was plainly mark- 
ed. It was here that 
Clack’s experience proved 
invaluable, and the fact 
that we took seventeen 
head of horses up and 
down without serious 
mishap is proof of his 
mountaineering skill. 
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grades that would double both the distance and elevation to be 
overcome? What if the way was barred by those forests strewn 
with down timber, and by underbrush and cliffs and slide rock? 
Were we not seeking adventure as well as pictures, and had we 
not purposely set out to find and explore just this kind of country? 
We were and we had, and, admitting our ability to put the job 
through, we set about it with determination. 

Starting where the trail ends, we blazed lightly, picking the way 
easiest to clear until we made sure we could actually make it 











Impressive and remarkable glaciated rock formations abound, 


glaciers through solid rock. 
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showing the paths of ancient 
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Because it looked like nothing so much as a great mass of turquoise stone melted and run into its basin by the heat of some 
hidden fire, we named this largest of the upper lakes “Turquoise Lake.” 





Having brought up additional supplies from our cache at Holland Lake 
and having the trail cleared and marked, the fifth day from the memorable 
one on which we first entered Turquoise Basin, as we later named it, found ! 
us toiling laboriously up the new trail, and that evening found us cosily 
encamped at Lagoon Lake, in the very heart of the most interesting 
country we had ever seen. The tinkle of horse bells was again like music, 
as it floated to us across the lake, for it meant a real accomplishment and 
ceriain success in our undertaking. We were exultant and happy. Here 
we could track the ancient glaciers to their sources and walk for miles 
across fields of ice that still hang about the highest peaks. 

Waterfalls in profusion, lakes of every hue from deep green to purest 
turquoise, and carrying beneath their surfaces pictures as perfect as those 
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that looked directly at us from their opposite shores-—lakes which seemed 
literally hanging from cliffs or hidden away on ridge tops and benches— 
were continually surprising us. The largest of these lakes, some three 
miles in length, did not look like water, but like a great mass of turquoise 
stone melted and run into its basin by the heat of some hidden fire. It 
is shown on our map as Turquoise Lake. No one could think of calling 
it anything else. 

Clear on the summit of the Missions lies another pool of glorious 
crystal, with glaciers hanging over one edge and, curiously enough, fringed 
with trees on the other. Cloud ghosts seemed always moving down beneath 
Lake of the Clouds.” Every morning the 
sun glints from the big glacier which hangs under Glacier Peaks long 


a“ 


its surface; so we called it 








Tree-fringed and exquisite, surrounded by rugged peaks and glaciated rock, lies Lace Lake, with blue-green waters reflecting 


the delicate tracery which inspired its name. 
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Glacial lakes of every hue from deep green to purest 
turquoise, and waterfalls in profusion abound in this land 
of surpassing beauty. 


before it shines on the lower points, and 
so we called it “Sunrise Glacier.” Like- 
wise the sun shone last at night and 
painted strange colors on the peak which 
towered down on us from across the lake, 
and we named it “Daughter of the Sun.” 
So it went. We found a “Heart Lake” 
and “Island Lake,” a “Mirage Lake” and 
a “Surprise Lake.” Things seemed to 
have named themselves and needed only 
that we should find them and record them. 
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The week we had here was all too 
short, and we left not knowing which 
were the greater wrong—to have such 
glories of landscape continue to lie un- 
seen and unappreciated or to do what we 
should doubtless be called on to do, ex- 
pose them to the eyes of a curious world, 
thus robbing them of the charm of their 


splendid isolation. 
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EDITORIAL 








RAW MATERIALS OF THE CHASE 


ILL golf replace hunting and fishing as our best- 

‘4 beloved sport? \Vhere too many people are herded 
together, where wild land and, with it, wild life disappear, 
men who have not yet been entirely tamed to the swivel 
chair are lucky to get an odd patch of land for golf or 
tennis. But though golf and tennis have their valued 
place, they never will wholly cool our love of the hills and 
forests. ‘oo many thousand generations of hunters are 
back of us. Golf and tennis are the sophisticated counter- 
parts of subways and apartment-houses ; hunting and fish- 
ing are almost instincts. 

So hunters ought to do more than their share in saving 
their forests—the raw material of the chase. The one 
greatest enemy of the forest is fire, almost the inevitable 
ally of destructive lumbering and too often of hunting and 
camping. Not that every forest fire kills game or destroys 
the food and coverts of game. But by and large fire is 
the chief agent that has destroyed our forests——-man-set, 
needless fires. And forests are the haunt and refuge of 
our best game. Fire often destroys full-fledged forests; 
but, what in the long run is worse, it almost always kills 
the young generation of trees, the hope of future forests. 

So when a hunter breaks camp and leaves his camp fire 
burning, or on a hillside stalking deer drops his cigarette 


in dry leaves, he may not ruin his next year’s hunting, but 
he is adding one more to the forest fires that are destroy- 
ing our future forests, and with them the very possibility 
of having big game. 

Two main causes are responsible for the tragic depletion 
of our game: failure to save and protect a breeding stock, 
and failure to preserve the breeding grounds and the 
haunts of game animals. If to the almost irreparable 
damage already done is to be added an ever more furious 
destruction of our forests, then the sons of the men who 
have subdued a continent will feed their manly virtues 
on golf and clay pigeons, on jazz and bootleg; and the 
sport that has always lured men like Daniel Boone and 
Theodore Roosevelt to the forests and the mountains will 
pass out. 

Sportsmen need to take a more active hand in the job 
of forest preservation. They ought, of course, to be above 
suspicion in the matter of personal carelessness with fire 
in the woods. But, what is much more important, they 
ought to lend a powerful, united, and active reinforcement 
to those who are fighting the destruction of our forests by 
fire and ax. Here is a job where help is needed and 
where in lelping others sportsmen will help themselves. 


SEEKING OUT FOREST WASTE 


EK HAVE yet far to go in curing forest waste. In 

WX) the chair industry the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, has just found that of the raw 
wood purchased for chair parts, 50 per cent or more is 
wasted. Chair factories buy their raw wood in the form 
of commercial grades of lumber. They pay grade prices 
for it. They haul it from the sawmills to their furniture 
factories, saw it up into small pieces, salvage an average 
of 50 per cent of their original purchase and burn the 
other 50 per cent as fuel. High-priced lumber, mind you, 
and high freight charges for hauling! One-third of the 
freight bill is for material lost at the factory. 

But that is only half the story. In the manufacture of 
commercial grades of lumber at the sawmill, some seven 
hundred feet out of every thousand feet of the original 
tree, the laboratory tells us, is lost or wasted—burned on 
the waste heap or left in the woods. The main reason, of 
course, is that the material does not conform to lumber 
grade standards in point of size or quality and is there- 
fore considered unmerchantable. Much of it, however, is 
high-grade material, from which small-dimension cuttings 
The Laboratory tells us that the require- 
stock consumer can be 


could be made. 
ments of the small-dimension 


pretty well met from this material. Simply change our 
custom of manufacturing at the factory small chair stock 
from lumber standards, and manufacture it at the sawmill 
from material too small for lumber, but admirably suited 
for small cuttings. 

Here, in truth, we eliminate waste—a waste of 50 per 
cent in the chair factories, an even greater waste at the 
sawmill and in the woods. Then, too, we eliminate paying 
freight on that 50 per cent wasted. The change is the 
practicable, logical, and economic thing to do, says the 
Laboratory—fair and profitable to consumer and producer 
alike. 

The revelations of the Forest Products Laboratory 
challenge the attention of the nation. With our forest 
capital shrinking annually, we can no longer afford to 
temporize with forest waste. The chair industry is only 
one of several industries which use small-dimension 
stock. The Forest Products Laboratory tells us that by 
eliminating this waste, the life of our hardwood forests 
will be prolonged one-quarter. We cannot accomplish the 
same thing by planting trees today, tomorrow, or for a 
hundred years to come. The critical period of our forest 
history will be during the gap between the end of our 
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present forests and the beginning of the harvest of our 
new forests. We cannot stop that gap entirely, but by 
better utilization we can shorten its duration. 

It is time to seek out forest waste in far places. We 
commend this report to the new Senate committee ap- 


PLANT 


RBOR DAYS are upon us. The whole country is 
A emerging from its confinement of long winter 
months and is responding to the breath of spring. We 
are in a rich mood to get out of doors, to work the soil, 
to dig in the garden. The morning mail is fanning our 
tree-planting sentiments into a warm glow. It is bursting 
with tree-planting literature. It brings as a letter from 
California urging us to join a tree-planting movement. 
Another comes from an organization in Illinois, and flaunts 
“Plant a Tree” in large black letters before our eyes. A 
third is from an organization in the East; again, “Plant 
a Tree.” 

Fine! We will go forth and plant a tree, a dozen 
trees—yes, a hundred trees!! But, first, let us stop and 
ask ourselves, ‘““What for?” Tree sentiment is fine. We 
need more trees; we need more tree sentiment. But we 
want to make both sentiment and effort count, so we 
reason a moment. Just what are we doing when we plant 
a tree? That depends upon our purpose. We may plant 
a tree for shade, for beauty, for its fruit, for its wood, 
for the enjoyment and recreation of those who follow us, 
or in memory of some one, living or dead. But let us not 


become confused. We need shade trees in our vards, 


CONTROLLING 


kW YORK is confronted with a beaver invasion in 
N the Adirondack Mountains. ‘The situation might 
appropriately be labeled “Beavers is Beavers,’’ because 
the propagating vitality of the animals under year-long 
protection of the law has apparently placed the State Con- 
servation Commission in a position analogous to that of 
the station master in “Pigs is Pigs.” What to do with 
them is New York’s problem. 

As pointed out in Mr. Leet’s article in this issue, a few 
beavers, liberated in 1905 and given the freedom of the 
waters and the protection of the law, have multiplied and 
spread so rapidly that they are destroying the natural 
beauty of many areas and are doing serious damage to 
State and private timber. 

Beavers are phenomenal wood-cutters 
builders. They not only fell trees a foot or more in 


and master- 


diameter, but they cut up the trunks into bolts four to 
eight feet in length and drag them into the water for food 
and for building their marvelous dams. 
damage to timber, however, results from their dams, 
which may back up the water of flowing streams and flood 
standing timber of great value. 
are doing in New York. 


Their heaviest 


This is what the beavers 
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pointed to investigate our growing forest poverty. It will 
ofier to its members the gate to a field of remedial possi- 
bilities which no investigative committee has yet adequately 
appraised. The time has come to stop calling forest waste 
by economic names and letting it go at that. 


A TREE 


along our roadsides, around our meadows. ‘They will 
make life cleaner, better, and will give kindly shade. They 
will beautify the landside; they will provide sheltered 
spots for rest and recreation. All these purposes we serve 
by planting a tree here and there. 

But let us bear clearly in mind that this kind of tree- 
planting, worthy and desirable though it is, will not aid 
materially in meeting the great pressing need of trees for 
wood—wood that we need every day, in a hundred differ- 
ent ways, for homes, paper, automobiles, some fifteen hun- 
dred different things that go to make our lives more com- 
fortable and our country more prosperous, and without 
which we would all suffer. Therefore, if we would plant 
a tree with a desire in our hearts to contribute our part 
toward providing a wood supply for our children, we 
must plant to start a forest—a forest on a spare half acre 
or so, a community forest, which the people of our town 
can watch grow, take pride in, and to which their children 
may repair for their picnics and outdoor play. Com- 
munities whose streets are lined with trees are rich indeed, 
but the community which, in addition, has a public forest 
[.et sentiment with reason and 


is doubly rich. rule 


purpose. 


THE BEAVER 


The beaver is among our most valuable wild animals 
and its propagation should be fostered, both by the State 
and the Federal Government. It may be made a real asset 
in any forest property. In a recent bulletin on the beaver, 
Vernon Bailey, Chief Field Naturalist of the Biological 
Survey says: 

“Over a large part of our millions of acres of National 
Forests, bea.ers are capable of far more good than harm 
in conserving water and soil, weeding out timber of little 
value, making the silent places teem with interest, and 
yielding substantial returns in an annual fur harvest. 
With intelligent control, to avoid local damage to valuable 
timber and other property, and with wise restraint to 
prevent the dispersal of beavers over surrounding country, 
the usual complaints of damage can be eliminated. On 
some of the National Forests beavers are already present 
and in places increasing in numbers, but most of the 
animals are the western, pale, native varieties, worth much 
less than the choice, dark, prime fur-bearers, which might 
be introduced from other sections. Improving the system 
of stocking, management, and control will place beavers 
among our valuable forest products.” 

Beavers are not difficult to control, according to Mr. 
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Bailey. 
be prevented and the animals kept in restricted areas. 
Permitting trapping outside these areas where damage is 
likely to valuable state or private property will ordinarily 
hold the beaver in control. 


With a knowledge of their habits, damage may 
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The cause of New York’s present embarrassing situa- 
tion is not that the state has propagated beavers, but that 
it has propagated them without proper measures of con- 
trol. New York’s lesson is likewise a lesson for other 
states in fostering the raising of beavers. 


FARM FORESTRY THROUGH THE COUNTY FORESTER 


HE farm woodlot is the foundation of adequate for- 
estry development in the United States. Not because 
the farmer can be expected to grow the bulk of the timber 
we require, but because to him and through him we can 
best teach the real meaning of forestry. The farmer well 
knows how to grow agricultural crops. The woodlot is 
part and parcel of the farm; it continues to exist regard- 
less of whether it is intelligently used or thoughtlessly 
abused. ‘Taxes are paid on it, roads built around it, and 
other charges incurred by it which are paid by the farm 
owners and the community. It has not been made the 
farm asset it should he because the farmer does not know 
how to grow timber as a cultivated crop. He is learning 
rapidly that a woodlot pays; rising stumpage prices and 
fact. He 
selects his seed corn and sprays his orchard, but permits 
nature to manage his woodlot unaided. 


expensive lumber bills are impressing this 


Foresters have long urged better management of the 
farm woodlot. More recently, forestry extension special- 
But prac- 
It is one thing 


ists have worked methodically toward this end. 
tical results have Leen slow and uncertain. 
for the woodlot owner to read or hear how to practice 
forestry, and quite another matter to do it. In agricul- 
tural extension, the county agricultural agents develop 
local initiative and leadership in the farm community. 
They are teachers of better methods through actual demon- 
strations, where the learning is by doing. They follow up 
definite, timely projects to completion, and have a concrete 
program and a definite goal of accomplishment within a 


given time. The value of their work is proved by the fact 


that the farmers, themselves, willingly pay the greater 
part of the cost of their services. 

Forestry and extension organizations have been too busy 
with other urgent demands to make the necessary effort 
to work out the co-operation required to carry extension 
The county 
agricultural agent is not trained in forestry and his time 


work in forestry to its logical conclusion. 


The interest in farm 
forestry has developed so rapidly that the All New Eng- 


is occupied within his own field. 


land Agricultural Conference, held in Boston last January, 
recommended employment of county foresters to promote 
better woodlot management. Tl ollowing this, state direct- 
ors of extension, state foresters, and forestry specialists 
from the eleven northeastern states met in New~ Haven, 
Connecticut, late in February. The result of this con- 
ference is a union of forces and a concrete plan for a 
comprehensive forest extension program in each of the 
northeastern The goal in the next ten years is 
county forestry extension agents in at least 50 per cent 
of the woodland The work of these men will 


states. 


counties. 
be supervised, as are other lines of agricultural extension 
work, and will be reinforced by one or more farm forestry 
specialists. They will work in harmony with a policy 
formulated by the state forester, and in conformity with 
a program worked out jointly by the state forester and 
state director of extension. 

No better means can be found to further forestry than 
It will balance the 


farm enterprises and lead the way to greater accomplish- 


extension principles and organization. 


ment in forestry the country over. 


BY ITS FOREST, KNOW THIS CITY 


HE community forest idea is taking hold in Georgia. 

The city of Atlanta is to have a town forest, not 
merely in name, but in fact—a forest in the building of 
To the 
Georgia Forestry Association is due the credit for having 
started this movement. 


which the entire community will participate. 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, com- 
posed of over one thousand young men, is undertaking 
to raise the funds needed to acquire the forest. Another 
committee, headed by the mayor of the city, will select 
the location of the forest. Still another committez, headed 
by the superintendent of schools, will enlist the interest 
and aid of the school children in the planting of trees. 
There are other committees and much enthusiasm. The 


plan proposes that the title to the lands acquired shall be 
vested in the city of Atlanta for all time, and shall be used 
for forest purposes only. The forest is to be so managed 
and regulated that it will be perpetuated for all time. 
Any revenues derived from it will be used for educational 
purposes, and the forest is always to be available to the 
public-school children of the city for educational and 
recreational purposes. 

What finer project could one propose? A forest at the 
city’s edge, creating revenues for the city schools, always 
available for recreation, a living demonstration of trees 
and how to care for them—a permanent forest, ever serv- 
ing, ever available. Truly the time will come when a city 
will be known by its forests. 

















Prayer Book in a Pine Tree 


By Woopsripce METCALF 
Associate Professor of Forestry, University of California 


SHORT time ago Mr. M. L. Blochman, a student in 

the University of California, was attracted by a 

small scar near the base of a large Digger Pine 
growing on his father’s ranch in the Cathay Valley, Mari- 


posa County, California. The tree has been a prominent 

















THE CUT IN THE DIGGER PINE WHICH REVEALED THE LITTLE 
PRAYER BOOK PLACED THERE MANY YEARS AGO AND ABOUT 
WHICH MUCH CONJECTURE HAS ARISEN 


landmark for years, as it is situated on the crest of a little 
knoll overlooking the valley. This knoll is not without 
interesting historical associations, as two Indian skeletons 
and a number of objects of Indian handiwork have been 
found in the vicinity. Local historical lore has it that the 
spot was once a meeting place of the old Indian tribes. 
Be that as it may, white men have passed the knoll with 
its sentinel pine for many years without noting anything 
unusual about the tree. 

Mr. Blochman, in a moment of idle curiosity, ran the 
blade of his knife into the narrow scar and felt it strike 
something soft. A few probes with the blade brought to 
light tiny bits of what was undoubtedly paper, and on one 
of these a figure could be traced. With visions of buried 
treasure, directions for finding which might be in this 
mysterious volume, he soon returned, and with the aid of 
a sharp ax cut carefully into the tree above and below 
the old scar. 

After cutting through several inches of new growth, 


old ax cuts came to light, indicating that a V-shaped 
notch about four inches wide at the outer edge and the 
same depth had been cut into the tree. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows clearly the old notch and the wide 
annual rings of growth laid on by the tree in closing the 
wound. 

The book proved to be a small leather-covered Bible 
or prayer book, probably of the Methodist denomination, 
as the index contains frequent references to the writings 
of Charles Wesley. 
be made out the title, “Sufferings and Death of Jesus 
In growing over the 


In the second photograph can clearly 


Christ,” and the page number 67. 
wound the tree had completely covered the volume with a 
coating of pitch, so that the leather cover was still some- 
what flexible. ‘The paper is still in good condition and the 
print legible, but because of the pressure exerted on the 
top and bottom of the book in closing the wound, it is im- 
possible to turn the pages. The book had been placed in a 


horizontal position in the old cut, with its back toward the 




















THE SMALL LEATHER-BOUND PRAYER BOOK AS IT LOOKED 

AFTER LYING FOR ABOUT SIXTY YEARS WITHIN THE TRUNK 

OF A PINE TREE GROWING AT AN ELEVATION OF 1,200 FEET 
IN CALIFORNIA 
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center of the tree, and the gradual encroachment of new 
growth into the wound compressed the pages from top 
and bottom of the book until they were forced into an 
almost vertical position along the outer edge and show 
folding in wavy lines similar to rock strata which have 
been compressed. This gives a splendid idea of the 
progress of tree growth in closing a wound. 

In searching for a counterpart of the little volume, 
one with somewhat similar binding and type was found 
to have been printed in 1849. Ring counts have not as 
yet been made on the cut, but it seems altogether likely 
that the tree has had the little volume in its keeping since 
the early fifties. 

The Digger Pine (Pinus sabiniana) is one of Califor- 
nia’s most interesting tree species. Its gray green foliage 
and branched trunk are a welcome sign to the traveler 
in the brush fields of the foothill country that he is ap- 
proaching a forest belt. The tree seems better able to 
stand drought and competition of chaparral species than 
almost any other conifer. Its cones are large, chocolate 
brown in color and the cone scales are more heavily armed 
than any except the Coulter Pine. The seeds are mottled 
black and reddish brown with a coat of almost flint-like 
hardness and a long wing. 
Sugar Pine seed and quite as good eating as the latter 
species, when one finally is able to crack the coat. 

The reader will notice the large number of holes in 
the bark of the Digger Pine in the picture, which illus- 
trates the sagacity of woodpeckers in the Sierras. These 
birds take the acorns of California Black Oak (Quercus 
kelloggu), which abound in certain parts of the region, 
and place these in the holes in pine bark such as seen in 
the picture. The birds are not interested in the acorns, 
but in the weevils which infest many of them. These 
little white grubs grow large and fat, each in his little 
house in the pine bark, and when each has reached the 
most toothsome stage the wise birds return to these bark 
storehouses, remove the acorns, and feast on the grubs. 
Surely this is an indication that the habit of storing for 
a rainy day is not confined entirely to the human race. 


They are larger even than 


A Unique Gift to the Yale Forest School 


The School of Forestry has received a gift of unusual 
interest from the Yale foresters of the Orient. ‘This is a 
historic table made of .\arra, which is the most highly 
prized decorative wood of the Philippine Islands. The 
table is nearly eighteen feet long and about five feet wide 
and is admirably suited for the reference library of Sage 
Hall, the new building of the School of Forestry. The 
table was originally presented to the Mayor and Council 
of Manila in 1886 by the Manila Botanical Garden, which 
formerly had charge of the Bureau of Forestry under the 
Spanish régime. 
the table is made of boards, each representing a different 
species of Philippine woods. 
up of museum specimens of forty-five different species of 
wood. 


The crating used for the shipment of 


Thus the crate was made 
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A Lesson from Persia 


The entire country around Lake Urumia, in northwest 
Persia, including mountains, foothills, and plains, are bare 
of all unirrigated forest growth, says Edward C. M. 
Richards. It has been in this condition as far back as 
history goes. There is nothing, therefore, to store the 
rain water or snow, and a large percentage of the water 
rushes down torrential streams in the spring into Lake 
Urumia and is lost in that strange mixture of salt brine. 
Only a few weeks later the rich farm land is baked hard 
with drought, but the water which could have been stored 
and used for irrigation has been lost. Another case of 
the evil effects of forest devastation. 

Proof of the former existence of forests in this region 
lies in the form of many huge hills or mounds of ashes 
One of these hills is fully 
200 feet high and a mile or more around. Dig into one of 
these hills and you will find broken pottery, ornaments, 
old coins, etc. The ancient Zoroastrians, or Fire Wor- 
shipers, kept their eternal fires burning here for count- 
less generations that lived and died before history began 
to be written, and they had to have fuel. A very clear 
proof of what happened to the forests of that country, 


scattered over the great plains. 


and another strong argument against the present reckless 
destruction of our forests here in the United States. 
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Filibert Roth 


cA Letter of cAppreciation from an Old Fnend and Colleague 


HIS opportunity to express my appreciation of the 
worth and work of Prof. Filibert Roth, who has 
retired as Dean of the Michigan Forest School, is 
Every colleague, student, and friend of 
-will most heartily 


eagerly accepted. 
-and they are legion 
His personality com- 


Professor Roth 
join in this simple tribute to him. 
bines to a most remarkable degree the great qualities of 
man worked 


ability, patience, and geniality. No has 














FILIBERT ROTH 
Retiring Dean of American Foresters 


harder or with more intelligence for the welfare of 
America’s forests than Filibert Roth. 

He comes from the sturdy, hard-working, genial stock 
of old Wurttemberg. Although only a boy when he 
reached America, he brought with him an inborn apprecia- 
tion of the Old World methods of forest culture. He 
plunged into our western frontier, which was at that 
time a hard but efficient school for the newcomer. In 1890 
he was graduated in Science from the University of 
Michigan, and it was as students there in biological work 
that we first met. From that time on, through many 
years of close relationship, I have always found him the 
same—tireless, genial, patient, and ever ready to help in 
case of need. 


We met later frequently in the Department of Agricul- 


ture, when Fernow was Chief of the Division of Forestry, 
and finally again as colleagues in the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. 

There are few of the old school of foresters left who 
entered the game when forestry was in its infancy in this 
country, when many men ridiculed the idea, and when 
the remuneration and prospects for success were very 
slim. The number who stuck to it through thick and 
thin, over such a long period of time, is small indeed ; 
but Roth is one of them. A man with his knowledge 
and ability, with his physical vigor and sterling qualities, 
could have made a fortune in almost any business activity ; 
but he stuck to his chosen profession and has to his credit 
many grateful students and ardent friends and admirers 
throughout the land. Roth has done his share to help 
make this world a better world to live in. 

When the New York State College of 
Ithaca was rather ruthlessly junked, | was discouraged. 


Forestry at 


Though forestry always held and still holds first place 
in my mind, and although the best vears of my life in 
this country and Europe were spent in training, I drifted 
away into other fields; but Roth stuck and went back to 
his alma mater at Ann Arbor, which he loved so well and 
where he has steadfastly worked since 1903. 

In the year 1895, when | started a little paper, called 
the New Jersey Forester (which afterward developed into 
this very magazine), Fernow and Roth wrote the first 
articles. 

Cornell and the University of Michigan were some- 
what alike in the early days; in fact, Cornell was often 
referred to as the daughter of the University of Michigan. 
The latter being his alma mater, Roth was able to con- 
tinue his work to as good, if not better, advantage, while 
the rest of us sought new pastures in more distant lands. 

Roth’s dominating characteristics were always ability 
to accomplish, equanimity, geniality, uprightness, modesty, 
and self-sacrifice. His knowledge of timber physics and 
his ability to interest, instruct, and constantly hold the 
loyalty of the many students who worked under and with 
him for so many years was remarkable. Many men have 
made good in forestry under the inspiration of his guiding 
spirit. [I am fully convinced that some of the best forest- 
ers in the United States today are primarily the product of 
Roth’s inspiration and teachings. When he reads this 
he will, no doubt, smile and claim that I flatter him, and 
that I am handing out my old-time ration of “blarney.” 
But this is not talk. It is in cold type, over my signature, 
which means much to a man who buys and sells and 
borrows and loans. 

As his old friend and colleague, | know I will be joined 
by hundreds of others, who have benefited by his associa- 
tion and teachings, in wishing him a very long and happy 
life in his retirement, for he has doubly earned it. 


Joun C. Grrrorp. 
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America’s Transition from 


Old Forests to New 


By E. T. 


ALLEN 


Ill. THE PRESENT 


HEN in our forest history did a steadying 
down mark the sobered maturity of a nation 
that hitherto had dissipated its resources with 
the extravagance of youth? When did the finders and 
exploiters—golden-goose killers or builders, as you choose 
to have it—who were the lumbermen, the consumers they 
served, the firers of the forest, and all the rest of us, 


final economic solution—a period we have now well en- 
tered, but from which we have not emerged. It was when 
the costs represented in virgin timber were foreshadowed 
to exceed the costs of growing new timber to compete 
with it. 

It was in 1906-7 that timber trading in the West reached 
its peak. Land values that had skyrocketed since 1900 














(Copyright, Cress-Dale Photo Co., Seattle) 


A SCENE ON LAKE CC®UR D’ALENE, IDAHO. THIS LAKE, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN NORTHERN IDAHO, IS A CENTER 
OF LUMBER PRODUCTION IN THE INLAND EMPIRE. EVERY SPRING ITS WATERS ARE ALIVE WITH LOGS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN DRIVEN DOWN THE MOUNTAIN STREAMS WITH THE SPRING FLOODS. AS THIS PICTURE SHOWS, THE LOGS ARE THEN 


COLLECTED INTO SORTING BOOMS AND DELIVERED TO THE 


begin to eye each other with any constructive considera- 
tion of a longer life for aforesaid goose? In short, when 
was a three-century past suceeded by a differing present ? 
And what happened to mark it? Did monopoly begin, as 
many had feared, or forestry? 

The answer is that neither of these began when, about 
fifteen years ago, a situation which at first was felt by 
few except disconcerted and uncomprehending specula- 
tors, really indicated both the commencement and the trend 
in the United States of that formative period all nations 
experience between their destructive exploitation and their 
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SAWMILLS LOCATED ALONG THE SHORES OF THE LAKE 


then fell perceptibly, to advance again but little, even 
to this day, except for tracts easily accessible. For cut- 
ting, rather than holding back for speculation or monopoly, 
proved the inevitable consequence of borrowing and over- 
investment in raw material. Providence declined to repeat 
the experience of the Lake States, The game had been 
pushed too fast and too far from centers of consumption. 
Long rail haul and competition from the nearer South 
fixed a market limit just west of the demand. Substitutes 
for lumber, like cement and steel, entered all markets at 
a competing price level and better advertised. And there 


wn 
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appeared the still more sinister shadow, entirely new to 
an industry which had always moved westward with the 
sun, of mounting interest and taxation and their inexorable 
pyramiding, during too long a wait for the “sugaring off,” 
to a cost impossible to pass on to the consumer. 

The result was attempt to liquidate by sale or manufac- 
ture, far from stimulating interest in conservation or 


forest-growing, but on the other hand assuring the public 
very 


competition rather than monopoly or price-fixing. 
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understand its full bearing we must know how the past 
has become the present in other forest regions. 

The forestry movement in the United States has been 
enlivened much more than it has been promoted by recrimi- 
nation between elements whose co-operation is absolutely 
essential to any real success. Where forestry is a fact, it 
is not a thing distinct and opposed to use of the forest. It 
includes lumbering—indeed, is lumbering, so conducted as 
to perpetuate itself. It begins with use and ends with use, 

for the purpose is to grow 





upward fluctuation of possi- 
ble profit increased produc- 
tion, which, like a trip-valve, 
quickly restored the former 
level or a lower one, as each 
such attempt added to super- 
fluous mill capacity. Un- 
fortunately for the consumer, 
this was not always reflected 
in lumber prices, differences 
being often absorbed by la- 
bor, transportation, and like 


tactors. 


The NEw WESTERN 
OuTLOOK 


Simultaneously, however, 
came a new western outlook 
seldom glimpsed in the older 
regions, from which the van- 
ishing industry had only to 
west to 

now gladly offered 


move find ample 
timber, 
by the 
guard. 
of the 


guarded from fire. 


overloaded advance 
This being the last 
supply, it must be 
There is 
no more to move on to. 
Moreover, the investment is 
in it, with taxes and interest 
accumulating yearly, mean- 
ing heavy loss if it burns. 





material that can profitably 


be cut, manufactured, and 


used. The entire cycle must 
harmonize economically. 

As a rule, history shows 
us, this conception comes to 
a nation gradually, through 
economic forces. [xcept in 
a few hopelessly decadent 
countries, these forces begin 
to improve forest conditions 
and forest use just as that 
stage of development when it 
becomes apparent that the 
diminishing virgin timber 
supply can no longer be cer- 
tainly available at a cost less 
than that of tree-growing. 
While it is so available, no 
one can afford to grow trees 
to compete with it. When 
the balance is turned or suf- 
ficiently foreshadowed, inter- 
est in tree-growing begins. 
Either too low virgin stump- 
age prices or too high pro- 
duction costs defers it, and 
neither sentiment nor .legis- 
lation can hasten the proj- 
ect—at least not as a feasible 
business project unsupported 
by public subsidy—much in 











And the fire hazard, unex- 
pectedly high from the be- 

A RAILWAY 
LOADS 


ginning, grows yearly with 
human activity. From this 
situation, in itself discourag- 
ing, grew another of pro- 
found significance and prom- 

ise, destined to color the whole growth of American forest 
policy. 

How it led first to the co-operation of private and public 
forest agencies to combat a common enemy; how a new 
appraisal of reforestation came from protecting all lands 
from fire; how all this demonstrated a possible solution 
of factional differences ; and how these combined develop- 
ments of the frontier created an impulse which moved 
eastward, in reversal of the expected course of forestry 
reform, must be told partly in the past tense, but is dis- 
tinctly a story of the active, urgent present. And to 


LOCOMOTIVES. THE CARS 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


INCLINE IN WASHINGTON USED TO LOWER 

OF LOGS FROM PORTIONS OF THE MOUNTAINS 

TOO STEEP TO PERMIT THE OPERATION OF LOGGING 

ARE LOWERED BY 

CABLES OPERATING ON A HUGE DRUM AT THE TOP OF 

THE GRADES SOMETIMES RUN AS HIGH 
AS 60 PER CENT 


(Courtesy U. S. Forest Service) advance of a satisfactory ad- 


justment. 
Tue ZEAL to Avert A TIM- 
igen BER SHORTAGE 

But they can retard it by 
confusing the real issues and 
creating unnecessary obstacles, which is just about what 
happened. In our zeal to avert the shortage which we 
apprehended would be the earlier.and more disastrous 
because of our rapid national growth, we sought to learn 
the Old World’s lessons without digesting them, and by 
force of law and sentiment to impose methods in advance 
of conditions on which they are founded and even without 
finding out if they were suitable for our particular forests. 
And many of our forestry reformers did not differ greatly 
from others, in that the reform itself was no more im- 
portant to them than that it should be accomplished in 
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their way and by no means in the other fellow’s way. This 
approach was not only somewhat offensive to the man 
who owned the forest and thought he knew something 
about what he should or could do with it, but equally 
conducive of disagreement among the reformers them- 
selves which resulted in his further bewilderment; also 
of disputes between States and Government and inside 
of States and Government. The only thing the lumberman 
was sure of was that if he dropped his defensive he was 
lost, and the only thing the 


substitutes and of home-grown supply, but also by en- 
forced cutting due to the pressure of carrying costs and 
to the fear that the consumer will refuse to reimburse 
these beyond a certain limit. However, this price, plus 
transportation, will be high enough to make the growing 
of competing timber profitable if, in turn, its costs and 
risk are not too high. The problem, then, was at least 
fourfold: To assure a supply when the old one is gone, 
in a quite-distant future; to assure competition with the 

last of it; to minimize the 





others agreed on was that the 
lumberman was the chief 
obstacle. 

This sort of reform began 
just soon enough to embroil 
all concerned in controversies 
that 





and resentment pre- 
vented them from recogniz- 
ing and welcoming the ar- 
rival of the economic stage 
which promised success if it 
were calmy appraised and co- 
operatively utilized. ‘This 
arrived about simultaneously 
with — being partly the di- 
rect result of it and partly 
due to the same causative 
reasons—the disturbance of 
western conditions about fif- 
teen years ago. The end of 
the old forests was not near, 
but the element of cost repre- 
sented in them began to have 
a relation to the cost of grow- 
ing new ones to compete with 
them. Transportation to con- 
suming centers was soon to 
become a tremendous factor 
competition. 
public could and did begin to 


in this The 
pay for near-by raw material 
a price determined by the rail 
haul on distant material. The 





cost represented by old and 
new, everywhere, for if this 
is too high to make wood use 
practicable, there may as 
well be no wood ; and, finally, 
to do all this without destroy- 
ing the solvency and useful- 
ness of the great participating 
industry largely organized on 
another footing left precari- 
ous by the turn of events. 





TREES Not Grown BY 
LANGUAGE 

It is not surprising that 
such a problem has failed of 
solution in the few years 
which have elapsed, mostly 
devoted to  unconstructive 
disputes inevitable in the ef- 
fort of every element in- 
volved to find a selfish solu- 
tion. It was soon apparent 
that in the main it is a finan- 
cial problem far more than a 
silvicultural one; that the 
mere persuasion or compul- 
sion of lumbermen to adopt 
certain expert processes they 
are technically incapable of 
discovering themselves will 
not necessarily benefit them 
as well as the public and soon 





permanent lumbering type, 
first exemplified by the 
paper-pulp mills, began to 
look to the perpetuation of 
home supply. 

In other words, the end of the comparatively free raw 
material, together with overinvestment in a nevertheless 
tremendous supply and with mounting costs of utilizing 
this, presented a new and distinct problem. It could be 
premised that the great western holdings will bring a price 
on the one hand influenced upward by eastern shortage 
and by the staggering carrying costs it is accumulating 
during the wait for utilization, but on the other always 
held down, not only by what the consumer will pay, as 
determined by transportation and by the competition of 


(Copyright, Cress-Dale Photo Co., Seattle) 


THE SHOWER BEFORE THE SLAUGHTER. THIS PICTURE, 
TAKEN AT A SAWMILL IN IDAHO, SHOWS A 
DEVICE SO ARRANGED THAT EVERY LOG IS THOROUGHLY 
WASHED AS IT ENTERS THE MILL, SO THAT IT WILL BE 
FREE OF DIRT AND PEBBLES, WHICH DULL THE SAWS 


result in making reform wel- 
come and automatic. In 
other words, trees cannot be 
grown by language or print- 
ers’ ink. Land values are 
concerned ; money tied up for long periods ; investment in 
more or less costly methods at the expense of the con- 
sumer ; lumber prices ; competitive advantages and handi- 
caps, transportation included, and other questions, involv- 
ing alike the consumer, the taxpayer, the lumberman, and 
the lumberman’s bankers, creditors, and employees, to say 
nothing of others depending upon the nation’s largest 


SPRAYING 


manufacturing business. 
The most immediate and conspicuous result, since mis- 
understanding and distrust were already well ingrained 
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and perhaps warranted, was complete neglect of effort at 
a mutual solution and a concentration on how to make the 
other Extremists on one side 


had no doubt that lumbermen should 


fellow pay all these costs. 
and could do this 
from ample funds supposedly acquired by processes of 
unearned increment and extortion. Equally extreme and 
selfish lumbermen were not wanting to advance the logic 
that, since they would not profit and the public would, it 
denied 


was obviously a public investment entirely. They 


any responsibility of stewardship. Self-elected champions 


on both sides did most of the talking, accomplishing noth- 
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In few parts of the United States 
un- 


woods of controversy. 
did it venture into the real woods to encounter fire, 
an indifferent public, and skeptical 


friendly taxation, 


lumbermen. 


THe FoRERUNNER OF HOME-GROWN Forests 


Iixceptions to the last statement, aside from the much 
closer utilization of material, which is an important but 
rather distinct phase, are now to be found mainly in the 
publicly owned forests not on a business basis, the pulp 
regions where heavy plant investment must be protected 
and very young trees can be 





ing so signally as to convince 


the rank and file that both 
were unreasonable and un- 
safe leaders. 


The situation next drifted 
into threats of force as the 
only means of proving which 
right, 
pions of old decided who had 





was much as cham- 


the loveliest lady ; and various 


<< 
ea 
_ 


sorts of bills—about as many 


>, 
oe 


o 


as there were schools of re- 
formers — were — introduced 
for the consideration of our 
lawmakers, who for the most 
part did not pass them be- 
cause of violence of 
nents and 
Americ 
to look to a large proportion 
of those who were interested 


propo- 
opponents alike. 


an forest destiny came 


in it at all as though it de- 
pended upon whether public 
police power shall take over 
the management of the in- 
dustry, 
sumably can take over all in- 
dustry, or whether the Bill 
of Rights lets a lumberman 
wear his forests as personally 


in which case it pre- 








THIS IS A SEAWORTHY 


as he does his watch-chain. 


And, as if this were not alone 


STAND THE 


a sufficiently discouraging 

situation under which no agency could make much prog- 
it was further controversy as to 
whether state or nation has the appropriate police power 
State’s rights 


ress, aggravated by 
and the competence and interest to use it. 
did not die thoroughly dead Appomattox, nor is the 
precedent for other industries insignificant. 
Forestry, the foundling, growing up. At 
nursed by the woodman-spare-that-tree sentimentalist, it 
became the playmate of the scientific arboriculturist, ad- 
vanced to high place among our national-resource prob- 


was first 


lems, shouldered into the most technical aid important 
of financial considerations at a time when we had about 
all the tax and cost-of-living troubles the nation could 
as any American problem 


But it thrived best in the 


bear, and finally went as far 
can go, which is into politics. 


Wesson ab tiie wy 





CRAFT 
AND ALL ARE OREGON LOGS, CHAINED TOGETHER FOR 
A LONG AND ROUGH VOYAGE UP OR DOWN THE PACIFIC 
COAST TO A SAWMILL PORT. 
OCEAN STORMS 


used, occasional individual 


experiments by progressive 
lumbermen where conditions 
are exceptionally favorable, 
Coast. 
region represents a 


and the Pacific But 
the latter 


spontaneous development, 





rather than the prevalence of 
traditional propaganda, and 
one which we can now sur- 
with better 
of its possible significance as 


appreciation 


Ay ; ‘ 
forerunner of a home- 


grown American forestry. 
the lumberman 


The in- 


As a rule, 


) 
4: 


THY 


is an individualist. 
dustry shows little cohesion. 
But the necessity of systema- 
tizing fire-prevention in the 
Pacific Northwest led to the 
invention in Idaho, in 1906, of 
co-operative patrol and fire- 
fighting associations. The 
movement spread, until now 
such organizations extend 
from Montana to California, 
employing an army of trained 
men and expending 
$500,000 to $1,000,coo an- 
nually, according to seasonal 
and guarding 
They were 





(Courtesy A. M. Prentiss) 
IN WHICH PASSENGERS 


from 


THEY ARE BUILT TO WITH jar. cana 

35,000,000 acres. 
naturally the first to campaign for rigid fire laws, bearing 
upon lumbermen as well as the public, for timber invest- 
ment is greater than that in logging operations. 
tion in perfecting technical methods and in bringing non- 
progressive lumbermen into line extended from state to 
state. Thus was developed a hitherto unfelt interest in 
the forest itself, no longer a featureless impersonally re- 
garded supply of raw material to be cut or traded, but a 
property to be learned, lived with, and fostered. 

An equally potential accident, unparalleled elsewhere in 
the United States, was that which placed the Govern- 
ment’s National Forests and the Western states’ forested 
grant lands contiguous to and intermingled with these 
vast private holdings. Federal, state, and private agencies 


drew together like drops on a pane, into the closest of 


Co-opera- 
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co-operative systems, to increase protective efficiency, and 
to share costs without duplication. Each had also special- 
ties to contribute. ‘The Government men averaged the 
most active in research and invention; the private owners 
in principal adaption and execution; the states, mainly 
responsible for the use of police power, in testing and 
strengthening the rod of public regulation. For the first 
time in American history, lumbermen and foresters, in- 
dustry and public agencies, became affiliated and friendly, 
working toward similar ends, learning from each other, 
and dispelling the ancient misunderstandings. 

The next step, interest in the crop to follow, was in- 
evitable, partly because of the relationship described, but 
no less because of peculiar local conditions. In spite of 
the fact that there was too much old timber in private 
hands, the protection of this led to consideration of new 
growth. This soon proved a lesser hazard to uncut timber 
than the debris on non-reforesting contiguous lands. Fire 
runs, so protection could not be confined to merchantable 
timber. The public agencies, particularly the Federal 
Forest Service, whose co-operation, financial and other- 
wise, was wanted, insisted constantly that young growth 
must be included. And, finally, it was discovered by 
lumbermen and foresters alike that with fire prevention 
little effort in connection with operations is necessary to 
secure swift and certain reproduction of much of the 


western forest area. Good silviculture conforms closely 
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with ordinary commercial practice. Denuded tracts which 
escape fire are, as a rule, restocking densely with unex- 
pectedly rapid growth. 


THE LUMBERMAN Must PLay THE GAME 


So the intelligent western lumberman found himself not 
considering the effort of starting a new crop, but already 
He didn’t take the plunge, but slipped in. 
His problem is how hard to swim. ‘The course is far 
Forest taxation is archaic and confiscatory. 
Carelessness with fire is the rule. Starting the crop is a 
different matter from carrying it to maturity. To the 
extent that further effort is necessary to start it in the 
more unfavorable sites, he feels like most lumbermen, that 
But, unlike many, he 
cannot move on and dodge it. He knows he is there to 
stay for a lifetime, during which every phase of his busi- 
He has bought 
Meanwhile on 


growing it. 


from clear. 


the responsibility is not all his. 


ness will be affected by public opinion. 
his chips and must play the game out. 
most of the cut-over land a new crop is being fairly well 
guarded by joint private, State, and Federal effort, for 
which he pays about three-quarters of the cost. The 
co-operative system which makes this possible is also 
working on technical forestry questions concerning the 
minority remainder of the area, to see how responsibility 
for this may be divided. 

But how does this affect the broader problems of Amer- 
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A LOG POND AT A WESTERN SAWMILL, SHOWING SPLENDID LOGS READY TO PASS INTO THE MILL AND BE TRANSFORMED 


INTO LUMBER. 


LOGS, LIKE CATTLE, ARE “HERDED” INTO MILL-PONDS, THERE TO AWAIT THEIR SACRIFICE TO THE 


MYRIAD NEEDS OF MAN 
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ican forest policy, which we have seen so muddied by 
misunderstandings and promised ourselves would be 
cleared by light from the West? Well, you will remember 
that the Government is an important factor in the western 
system, with its more than a hundred million acres of 
National Forests, its army of foresters, and its participa- 
tion in the triple fire-fighting alliance. In the last fifteen 
years it has learned a great deal and taught a great deal, 
acquiring much knowledge of the efficacy of both proc- 
esses. And so, about two years ago, the Forest Service 
proposed a program about as follows: 

Make a sort of inventory of the real situation of all 
our forest lands, to see what we have to work on and 
learn its real condition. From this determine the urgent 
and immediately practicable steps that will prevent the 
situation from getting worse and improve it considerably, 
without being further delayed by the controversy over 
extremes that cannot be reached anyway, even should they 
eventually prove necessary, until such a foundation has 
been laid and tested. Take up these urgent steps co- 
operatively, as proved so successful in the West, each 
agency doing a fair share and deprived of grounds of 
resentment against the others. By this process not only 
determine the degree to which it alone may solve the 
problem, but also approach on firm footing such additional 
and more difficult steps as may prove requisite. 

Wuar THE Forest Service Founp 

Such a preliminary survey was made, and here is what 
it disclosed: Of our true forest land, over 463,000,000 
acres, upon the proper management of which we depend, a 
fifth is publicly owned, a third is owned by farmers, and 
47 per cent by lumbermen. A little less than a third still 
bears virgin timber, although this is largely in the West, 
where the stand is heavy. About a quarter is reclothed 
with usable tree-growth that has followed lumbering, 
perhaps again and again, for some has been cut the third 
or fourth time. A somewhat larger area is struggling 
to restock, having a partial growth of trees too small to 
use, with the outcome mainly dependent on escape from 
fire. About 17 per cent has been misused and burned, so 
that only planting can redeem it. 

Considering the two-thirds that has been deforested, 
about a quarter of the scars caused by logging and fire 
remain wholly unhealed ; 41 per cent is trying to reforest 
naturally and would succeed if given the protection we 
would have to give forestry of any sort; 34 per cent has 
succeeded pretty well in spite of almost total neglect. 

Taking the country as a whole, considerable good would 
be done by better cutting methods, but not unless fire pre- 
vention protects the results; and when it is reflected that 
the great majority of potentially productive land presents 
a restocking rather than a cutting problem, it is seen why 
the Forest Service reported that fire prevention is 75 
per cent or more of our immediate forestry program. 

Or it could be stated in another way. None can an- 
nounce now the ultimate extent, location, and ownership 
of the total forest area which will be found necessary. 
Ownership and responsibility will work out ownership 
distribution through economic development, as it has in 








older countries. Fire prevention, more scientific taxation, 
and its position as tributary to permanent manufacturing 
enterprises will leave a considerable proportion in private 
hands. State and nation will be obliged to acquire the 
remainder. Meanwhile it is highly important to maintain 
productivity, which is partly a question of better cutting 
methods, but still more urgently one of protection, not 
only merely to save the growth we already have started, 
but because American forestry is learning that it is more 
important than cutting methods in starting new growths. 


Tue Forester’s Fourrotp PoLicy 

For these reasons, then, the Chief Forester of the 
United States, Col. W. B. Greeley, proposes an immediate 
fourfold policy, in addition to the National Forest project 
already well under way: (a) Co-operative fire prevention, 
extended to all lands, under state supervision and police 
power, but with Federal financial assistance if the state 
and industry do their share; (b) continued but not im- 
mediately extravagant Federal acquisition of forest land ; 
(c) Federal co-operation with the states in tree-planting 
where this is profitable; and (d) increased research into 
the growth and use of forests, upon which further steps 
can be based. And in addition to this program, requiring 
congressional action and appropriation, he proposes Fed- 
eral co-operation with states and industry in determining 
what improvements in cutting methods are desirable and 
the extent to which these need be furthered by public 
regulation and by public reciprocity to make them just 
and economically practicable. 

Such a spirit being in line with American institutions, 
as well as having already proved constructive in the West, 
it has the endorsement of the majority of states and lum- 
bermen. Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
program proposed is that it recognizes, as we have not be- 
fore, the practicalness of not crossing bridges before they 
are reached. 

Possible forest legislation is of three kinds: First is 
that which is both urgent and undebatable. Second is that 
of immediate importance but debatable as to exact form 
and extent until certain available facts are agreed upon. 
Third is legislation glimpsed as perhaps eventually to be 
needed, but only in the future, after time and experience, 
with the results of classes one and two, determine its 
necessity, extent, and form. To attempt it now is both 
to anticipate and to do this on a basis of pure prophecy— 
and the prophets differ. 

Previous attempts have been largely to include all three 
classes of legislation in single opposing bills. Controversy 
over the uncertain features has prevented the adoption of 
an otherwise simple and far more urgent first-step pro- 
gram. Now, however, there seems to be quite general 
agreement to begin with this and take up the other steps 
in due time and order. As the creation of National 
Forests was the first great move made by the Government, 
this promises to be the second, from which, before it is 
too late, we may emerge from the alarmed and formative 
present to a future of defined and adequate forest policy. 

[Eprvor’s Note.—This is the third installment of Mr. Allen’s 
article. The final installment will appear in an early issue.] 
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Tree Stories for Children 








The Leaves of the Aspen Tree 


By Mary IsapeL Curtis 


HERE was a great twittering and chirping of birds, early one morning, 
among the branches of a group of trees which grew beside a road in 
Palestine. This was in the days when wicked King Herod had com- 
manded that all the baby boys in Palestine should be put to death. 


The birds, who could fly around out in the world, used to pick up bits 
of news and keep the trees informed of what was going on. They were, as much as 
could be, like little live newspapers. But this morning the birds had special news. 


“Wake up! Wake up!” they cried eagerly, “‘and listen to what we have to tell you! 
Wake up! This is a wonderful day for you! The Heavenly Christ-child, with His mother 
and Joseph, will come this way on their flight to Egypt. They will pass close beside you 
on this road, and you can see the Child and do Him reverence.” 


Immediately the trees were wide awake. ‘They shook out their leaves in the fresh 
morning air and all began to talk at once in great excitement. 


“See!” cried the fig-tree; ‘‘these most beautiful of all my figs have ripened in the 
night. I shall drop them in the road as an offering to the Holy Babe.” 


‘And I,” said the date-palm, ‘“‘who have never bowed to any one except the great 
and wise King Solomon, I shall bend down my head so that the travelers may gather 
fresh dates from my royal crown to nourish and refresh them on their journey.” 


A slender aspen stood at one side of the group and listened while the other trees 
were talking. 


‘What foolishness!” it said disdainfully. ‘I bow my head to no one but the storm 
wind, and that I do only to save myself.” 


As it spoke, the aspen held itself erect with pride and looked at the other trees to see 
what answer they would make. But before any one could speak, the birds, who could 
see far down the road, called out: 


“The Master comes; bow down, bow down before Him!” 


Then all the trees and flowers bent low in reverence, and the birds bowed their 
little heads before the baby Christ. The aspen tree was the only thing in sight that 
would not bow its head. 


The travelers came slowly along the road, while everything in nature worshiped 
the Baby lying in His mother’s arms. When they were opposite the group of trees, Mary, 
the mother, looked up and saw the aspen tree with its head high in the air, refusing to give 
honor to her Son. She stopped and looked with sad astonishment at the defiant tree. 


‘“‘Are you so proud,” she asked, “that you will not even bow before-your Lord; when 
kings and nations worship Him?” 


The aspen heard her speak, and at the same time it saw the sweet face of the 
baby Christ. Suddenly it felt ashamed and sorry for its ill-natured rudeness. Its 
boughs and all its leaves began to shake and shiver as if it were cold or ill; and from 
that day to this the leaves of the remorseful aspen tree have never ceased to quiver. 
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THE STEEL TRAILERS WHICH ARE USED TO HAUL THE WILLOW BRUSH AND POLES USED IN MAKING THE FASCINE MATS 


Holding the Banks of the Mississippi 


By Norman C. McLoup 


REES have come to play an important part in the 

protection of Mississippi River embankments from 

destructive erosion and the prevention of disastrous 
floods. In this important work they have been found to 
serve a purpose for which nothing else has met with such 
definite success, and army engineers voice strong approval 
of their protective value. 

For this use the trees are woven into mattresses of enor- 
mous proportions. In size these fascine mats suggest to 
the casual observer the workmanship of the mighty looms 
of a race of giant weavers. Willows of considerable 
growth constitute the material, and when bound together 
and anchored to the face of an embankment they are re- 
garded as indispensable aids to the work of the engineers 
seeking to solve the flood problems of the central valleys. 

The washing away of the river banks has been one of 
the constant and serious sources of trouble in man’s con- 
flict with the Mississippi. It has been estimated that in 


the 750 miles between Cairo and the mouth of the Red 
River the average annual cutting has amounted to a billion 
cubic yards. This meant the removal from the banks of a 
volume of earth equivalent to a strip 500 miles long, 109 
feet wide, and 100 feet deep. Reduced to smaller terms, 
more easily grasped, the estimate shows that a bend which 
“cuts” for a length of five miles, 100 feet in width and 
depth, removes material sufficient to cover a full square 
mile to a depth of 100 feet. Imagine a ten-story building 
a mile square and the picture is complete. 

In the process of erosion and cutting, this vast volume 
of material is largely deposited in the first crossing below 
the bend, filling it to a depth of ten feet for perhaps one or 
two miles, while a portion is carried on to some crossing 
As the river falls, it must find a new chan- 
This in- 


further down. 
nel through the obstacle created by this deposit. 
volves a constant shifting of the river’s channel and points 
to the importance of preventing erosion wherever possible. 














ONE OF THE HUGE WILLOW MATS IN PROCESS OF MAKING. 





IT IS NOW ABOUT 500 FEET LONG, AND IT WILL BE 250 BY 


1,000 FEET WHEN IT IS COMPLETED 
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It is declared that the only impediment to navigation in 
the Mississippi is the existence of bars caused by caving 
banks. Experience has warranted the statement that cut- 
ting off the source of supply is the surest method of pre- 
venting the formation of these bars—a method which one 
authority has described as “starving them out.” In this 
process of starvation lies the usefulness of the revetments 
of which the willow mattresses are a principal factor. 

The revetment work involves the use of the willow 
mats in conjunction with concrete paving. The mats are 
used under water, and the concrete is placed along the 
face of the embankment above the water line. 

The size of the mattress for application at a particular 


These willows, hugging the face of the submerged em- 


bankment, have proven effective in preventing the under- 


mining action of the current, which has been such a 
destructive factor in the erosion of the embankments, 
while the pavement along the bank, extending to a point 
well above standard high-water plane, carries the pro- 
tection to the portions not submerged. 

In the opinion of army engineers, the combination of 
the woven willows and the paving afford the protection so 
long attempted. The adoption of this form of revetment 
was the result of much experimental work, through which 
came the development of the present type. 

Striking testimony as to the durability of the willows 























A VIEW OF THE COMPLETED 1,000-FOOT EXTENSION UPSTREAM TO REVETMENT, CONCRETE UPPER BANK PAVING 
FASCINE WILLOW MATS 


place is regulated by the length of the section of bank for 
which it is to afford protection. To be effective, the mat 
reaches from end to end of the exposed section. Its 
width also varies with the local requirements. One of the 
illustrations shows a mat in the making. <As_photo- 
graphed, this is 250 feet in width, with length of 500 feet, 
and when completed it will have a length of 1,000 feet. 

In engineering terms, the mat is known as “the con- 
tinuous woven-willow type.” The weaving is after the 
fashion employed in the making of baskets. When com- 
pleted, the mattress is anchored by means of galvanized 
steel wire to “deadmen” back of the top of the embank- 
ment. Thus anchored, the mat is sunk until it comes into 
contact with the sloping bottom of the submerged bank. 
To accomplish the sinking, riprap stones are placed on the 
willow surface, and these stones serve the additional pur- 
pose of forcing the flexible weave to adapt itself to 
irregularities in the river bottom for the prevention of 
underflow. 


is given by government engineers. One statement car- 
ries the claim that the revetments are as nearly imperish- 
able as any of the works of man. This claim is explained 
thus: 

“All but a very narrow strip of the mattress is con- 
stantly under water, and even the edge is submerged for 
a long enough period to thoroughly leach out those acids 
which tend to decay the brush, so that in a short time the 
willows are robbed of their rotting qualities.” 

In this connection engineers of long experience in river 
improvements declare that they have taken from streams 
the wood from old vessels and trunks of trees which 
had obviously been submerged for a great many years. 
“In excavating for a new mouth of the Osage River,” 
says one of these authorities, “we found in the bottom of 
the cut, below the line of permanent saturation, black- 
walnut trees over which there were growing white-oak 
trees that must have been 600 years old. Those walnut 

[Continued on page 249] 
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Seating the Nation 
[Continued from page 217] 
of material wasted under the present practice 
of remanufacturing at their factory com- 
mercial grades of lumber into small-dimen- 
sion stock or the increased cost of those re- 
manufacturing operations. The producers 
of lumber, on the other hand, are not fa- 
miliar with the requirements of the various 
wood-consuming industries. 

Contrary to the belief of many lumber- 
men and wood manufacturers, the manufac- 
ture of small-dimension stock at the sawmill 
instead of at the chair factory is practicable, 
logical, and economic and will assist directly 
in solving the wood-waste problems of tim- 
ber-land owners, lumber manufacturers, and 
fabricators of wood. It will be profitable to 
all wood-producing, distributing, and consum- 
ing interests. It will extend the life of our 
diminishing hardwood forests by one-fourth, 
and it will go far to assure permanence and 
stability of those industries depending upon 
the growing, marketing, and use of wood. 

These are but a few of the more illumi- 
nating facts which the Laboratory’s inves- 
tigations have revealed, but they are con- 
sidered so significant that the Association 
of Wood-Using Industries is publishing the 
report without awaiting its publication by 
the Government. In the last inning the 
Laboratory’s men will go to the sawmills 
and into the woods, and there check up the 
amount of wood not now utilized, but which 
is suitable for small-dimension stock, pro- 
vided the manufacturing is done at the saw- 
mills instead of at factories in distant cities. 























TELEPHONE PLANT 


The accompanying picture is of a pe- 
culiar air plant which is often found 
growing on outdoor lines of insulated wire 
in Porto Rico. The mass of the plant is 
above five inches in diameter, and from this 
nucleus the flower stalks project in all direc- 
tions. Although frequently found on out- 
door, bare, rusty, iron wire, the growth has 
never been known to grow on copper wire or 
cable or on new, iron wire. No trouble is 
ever experienced from the plant as it does 
not reach a size sufficiently large to cross 
two wires.—H. E. Zimmerman. 


Mention American Forestry—It Helps 





PINE BLISTER DISEASE IN EUROPE 


According to Dr. Perley Spaulding, of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who recently returned from an eight 
months’ study of blister-rust conditions in 
Europe, giant white pines in Switzerland, 
that in 118 years have fought their way to 
a height of 130 feet and more, are being 
killed by white-pine blister rust, and no 
effort is being made to control the spread 
of the disease. 

Dr. Spaulding, who made the trip to de- 
termine the extent of damage done to old 
trees and to seek any new points in the life 
history of the disease, says that the white- 
pine blister rust has been known in Switzer- 
land since 1854, but that it has been only 
within the last 10 years that it has spread 
to such a state of destructiveness. The 
urgent necessity of co-operating in the at- 
tempt to control the spread of the disease 
in the United States, he says, will be better 
realized and facilitated by lumbermen 
throughout this country when it can be 
pointed out to them that the disease affects 
old trees as easily as young seedlings. 

“Forest conditions with respect to the 
white pine are entirely different in Europe 
from those in the United States,” says 
Doctor Spaulding. ‘The white pine is not 
a native in Europe, but is a planted tree 
there, and is necessarily in scattering planta- 
tions, not in more or less continuous for- 
ests, like the white pines of America. 
Hence, although the blister rust has been 
in Europe for at least 70 years, it has 
spread more slowly than in America. On 
account of the ravages of the blister rust, 
however, planting of the white pine has 
been almost wholly abandoned in all of 
northern Europe, although it is a highly 
desirable and valuable tree. 

“Wild currants and gooseberries, which are 
so common in the northern United States, 
are comparatively scarce in Europe. On the 
other hand, the black currant is almost uni- 
versally cultivated, and this is the most sus- 
ceptible and dangerous host of blister rust in 
both Europe and America. In Europe the 
black currant, together with the other culti- 
vated currants and gooseberries, constitute a 
crop of greater value than the planted white 
pine, so there can be in Europe no question 
of destroying currants to save pines, as we 
have learned to do in this country. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that the 
largest and oldest trees can and will be 
killed by the white-pine blister rust,” says 
Doctor Spaulding. “The oldest white-pine 
trees that I saw in Europe were in Switzer- 
land. These were trees 118 years old, with 
a diameter of 11%4 to 2% feet. These were 
killed or being killed by the blister rust. 
There is not the slightest reason to expect 
that the much greater size of our western 
white pine and sugar pine in Idaho and 
California will protect them in the least 
from the ravages of this disease.” 
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N° one knows the importance of a 
good saw better than the mill owner 
who has learned to increase his profits 
by decreasing his operating costs. To 
this class of mill man, the name Disston 
on a saw means the highest quality 
in steel, finish and workmanship, the 
utmost in durability, service and satis- 
faction. 


cre eRA meetin rds 


Remember — Disston Quality is always in demand and, as 
it takes time to produce such quality, it is well to antici- 
pate your requirements and order in advance of your needs. 


Henry Disston @ Sons, Inc. 
Makers of “The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Cincinnati Chicago Seattle, Wash. Portland,Ore. New York San Francisco 
Memphis, Tenn. Bangor, Me. Boston, Mass. New Orleans 
Canadian Works: Toronto Branch: Vancouver, B. C. 





ISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTIONS 


\mong the resolutions passed by the Ten 
Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 


at its recent annual meeting in Duluth were 


the following: 

“The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
Association recognizes the fact that the 
forests of the nation are being very rapidly 
depleted. It believes that the present gen- 
eration owes a duty to posterity, in that 
adequate provision should be made to save 
and reproduce as much timber as the future 
may need. It is a self-evident fact that the 
reproducing of forests is a long-time propo 
sition and the problem of annual taxes is a 
deterrent to private reforestation. These 
two (self-evident) facts point to the in 
evitable conclusion that reforestation is the 
task and the duty of the Federal and State 
governments. 

“This association believes that the Fed 
eral and State governments should definitely 
pursue, on a much larger scale than hereto 
fore, the policy of conserving, acquiring, 
and reproducing forests. 

“Resolved, That this association strenu 
usly opposes any action to open to settle 
ment the Minnesota National Forest and 
maintains that it should be held intact. 

“The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
\ssociation deprecates any agitation which 
aims at the opening for settlement of any 
lands heretofore segregated for reforesta 
tion, whether by the State or National gov 
ernment, and submits that reforestation in 
Minnesota has proven not only feasible, 
but highly successful, and that tree crops 
are as important and valuable as any other 
crops. So many millions of acres of wild 
lands are yet available for settlement at such 
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moderate prices that there is no need of en- 
croaching upon reforestation projects for 
lands for settlement. This association favors 
the establishment of forest fire patrol by 
airplane as an aid to rangers in preserving 


our forests from fire. 

















CURIOUS DEER ROOT 


The curious-looking deer shown in the 
accompanying photograph is a root which 
was pulled from the ground by workmen 
of a construction gang who were clearing 
the right of way for a railroad through the 
woods of Wisconsin. It was thrown to 
one side, and later one of the men saw a 
» a deer and took it back to 


resemblance t 


surplus branches 


The eyes and nose are 


camp, where the 
neatly trimmed off. 


knots where the branches were cut off; one 


ear is large, while the other is in the shape 


of a small horn. 


W. F. Hild. 


BRIDGING THE TIME GAP WITH 
TREES 

By studying the growth rings in timbers 
to be found in the cliff dwellings of ancient 
Indians in Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, archeologists hope to establish the 
date when these prehistoric buildings were 
erected. According to Neil M. Judd, cura- 
tor of American Archeology of the U. S. 
National Museum, an expedition will soon 
take the field to begin a painstaking investi- 
gation to fix the time of this ancient Indian 
civilization. 

Many a mysterious story is buried in the 
growth rings of trees. Will the trees tell 
the story of the ancient cliff-dwellers of our 
Southwest? Archeologists hope so. Work- 
ing on the theory that variations in the 
width of tree rings are determined by cli- 
matic conditions. they will attempt to trace 
hackward into the dim ages the building 
of the mysterious cliff-houses which seem to 
hang from the sheer cliffs. 

Bits of evidences of one kind or another 
are still to be found in these houses, chief 
ot which are old timbers in ceilings and 
Hoors. By studying the annual growth of 
these timbers and making comparisons with 
the growth of trees still living—old now 
but young when the cliff-dwellers existed— 
the scientists are hopeful that they may be 
able to count backward to a period when 
the similarity of growth rings will date the 
life of the cliff-dwellers. 








Every tree lover should receive the beautifully illustrated monthly magazine American Forestry. Write to 
the Office, 914 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for a sample copy. 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 


BECOME A MEMBER—SECURE SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM YOUR FRIENDS 





USE FORESTS 





Passing of the Piney Woods 
Wild Life and Wikifire 


Bird Migration 
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Perpetuating the Redwoods 
Pine or Porcupine? 
From Old Forests to New 
Town Forests and Community Chests 
The Pion 








This is the only Popular National 
Magazine devoted to trees and 
forests and the use of wood. 


April, 1923 








FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $------ 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


C1) Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine------------ 
(1) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine---------------- Ree 
(J Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine-------------------- 
(1) Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine------------ : 
(1) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine- --------- =i 
(J) Annual Membership, without Magazine 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage 50c extra on subscribing memberships. 


Name- 


Street_ 


Espccially interested in articles on________-_ 


City ond Geste...........-. 


Date —_- 1923 


Pee $4.00 
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American Forestry’s Prize Story Contest 





FOR FOREST RANGERS 


Men of the State and Federal Forest Services have many 
interesting and exciting experiences in the line of duty. 
These experiences are told around the camp-fires or in the ranger’s 
cabins, when the day’s work is done. But the public never hears 
them, because they are not written, 

AMERICAN ForeEstrRY wants to pass some of them on to its readers. 
It wants the American public to know more about the life of the men 
who are protecting their State and National Forests. For the best 
story on the subject: 


“MY MOST EXCITING EXPERIENCE AS A 
FOREST RANGER” 


AMERICAN Forestry offers the following prizes 


First Prize—A No. 956 Hamilton Watch in 25-year 
gold case. 

Second Prize—A Winchester Model ’94 Carbine, 
chambered for 32 special Winchester cartridge. 

Third Prize—A Comfort Sleeping Pocket, with air 
mattress and pillow inclosed within a water- 
proof, felt-lined cover. Weight, 12 pounds. 

Fourth Prize—Choice of a bait or fly model Bristol 
Casting Rod. 


Contest closes June 1, 1923. All forest rangers employed by the 
State and Federal Services are eligible. Rangers should not hesitate 
to compete because they think they cannot write. This is not a con- 
test for “fine writing.’”” We want you to select what you consider 
your most exciting experience as a forest ranger and tell it—on 
paper—in your own way and in your own language. One experience 
stands out in your mind; it may have been the fighting of a forest 
fire, the apprehension of a trespasser, the arrest of a game violator, 
an encounter with a bear, the trailing of a cattle rustler, a mix-up 
with a sheep-herder, a race with a mountain flood, etc. Whatever it 
was, sit down and write it out, just as you would tell it to Ranger 
Bill. Manuscripts should not exceed 1,200 words. 


FOR FOREST RANGERS’ WIVES 


Woman’s part in the saving of American forests is an 
unwritten story, of which the outside world knows little or 
nothing. The city dweller looks upon the life of a forest 
ranger as a more or less romantic career, but he has no 
conception or appreciation of the life of a forest ranger’s 
wife or the contributions she is making to the preservation 
of the nation’s forests. 

Her problems, her pleasures, her hardships, her loneliness, 
the conditions under which she must often live and rear a 
family, the ways in which she helps her husband with his 
forest work, what she enjoys most in the forest life—these 
things are all vital human elements in America’s forest 
movement. The public should be interested, and it ts 
interested, but it doesn’t know about the ranger’s wife. 

AMERICAN ForEsTRY wants to be the medium through 
which the wives of forest rangers may tell of their lives 
and experiences and the part they are playing in this great 
forest struggle. For the best manuscript on the subject: 


“THE FOREST RANGER’S WIFE” 


AMERICAN Forestry will award the following: 
First Prize—Fifty Dollars. 
Second Prize—Thirty-five Dollars. 
Third Prize—Twenty-five Dollars. 
Fourth Prize—Fifteen Dollars. 


The contest is open to all women who are wives of forest rangers 
in the State and Federal Forest Services. Manuscripts should not 
exceed 2,5co words. Where photographs, illustrating any phases of 
the life of the ranger’s wife or the conditions under which she lives, 
are available, they should accompany manuscript. 


THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS APPLY TO BOTH CONTESTS 


1. Stories must be based on actual experiences relating to work or life as a forest ranger or as a forest ranger’s wife. 


tN 


. Manuscripts may be written in long hand or on the typewriter, but one side of the paper only should be used. 


3. If possible, accompany manuscript with several photographs showing striking activities of forest life. These need not 
bear directly upon your story, but if they do, so much the better. 

4. Write name and address plainly on the manuscript and mail it to AMERICAN Forestry, 914 14th St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C., so that it will arrive before June 1, 1923. Mark “Ranger Story Contest” in lower left-hand corner of envelope. 


Manuscripts which do not win prises will be considered for later publication in AMERICAN Forestry, but unaccepted 
manuscripts will not be returned unless accompanicd by return postage. 








THE BLAZED TRAIL OF FOREST DEPLETION 


By Hon. Girrorp Pincuot, Governor of Pennsylvania 


Will appear in the May, 1923, issue of the AMERICAN ForEstRY magazine. 


National interest always attaches to Mr. Pinchot’s views on conservation. His name, like 
movement to protect American forests. First as Chief Forester of the U. 
Forestry of Pennsylvania, his leadership has been characterized by fearless independence. 


» his life, has long led the public 
S. Forest Service and later as Commissioner of 
And now, as the new Governor 


of Pennsylvania, his opinions on our forest situation will be of even greater public interest. 


This will be the fifth of a series of special articles which began in the January, 1923, 
issue of the American Forestry Magazine. 


The remaining articles of the series which will follow are: 


June—"*The Long Haul from the Woods,” by Earl H. Clapp 
July—‘The Land Cry Against the Forest,” by P. S. Lovejoy 
August—"The Farm and the Forest,’ by Henry S. Graves 


Sept—“Wild Followers of the Forest,” by Aldo Leopold 
October— ‘The Forests of the World,” by Raphael Zon 
Nov.—"The Coming War for Wood,” by Howard F. Weiss 


December—‘Balancing the Forest Ledger,” by William B. Greeley 


DON’T MISS THESE ARTICLES. BETTER ORDER SEVERAL EXTRA COPIES NOW TO 
SEND TO YOUR FRIENDS. 4oc. PER COPY, POSTPAID, OR $4.00 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE - - - 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
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SLEEP ©N AIR 


=—iA— 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 





COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 
NOT A FILTHY SWEAT-BOX SLEEP- 
ING BAG but an IDEAL, outdoor bed 
with air mattress and pillow enclosed within 
a waterproof felt-lined cover. Weighs 12 
pounds and packs 8x 8x25 in. 


RECOMMENDED and APPROVED 


by Forest, Reclamation, and Geodetic 
Service of the U. S. Government 
Metropolitan products have stood the test 
for 40 years and are recommended by 
thousands of reliable campers, woodsmen, 
automobilists, and fishermen for quality and 
durability. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Write today for latest catalogue 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY 
105 Marble Street ATHOL, MASs. 














The Association’s supply of October, No- 
vember, and December, 1921, and October 
and November, 1922, copies is exhausted. It 
will be appreciated if members having copies 
of these issues, for which they have no fur- 
ther use, will send them to the Association. 


Postage will be refunded. 








PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson-last shoes, 
sizes 5% to 12, which was the 
entire surplus stock of one of the 
largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt 
and waterproof. The actual 
value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy 
we can offer same to the public 


at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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New York’s Beaver Problem 
[Continued from page 203] 


prove the most effective means of solving 
the problem; yet nothing was done except 
as previously stated. Beavers kept on in- 
creasing, with progressive damage to tim- 
ber and property, safe in the protecting 
hand of the law. 

In its annual report for 1922, the Com- 
mission again recognizes that the problem 
must be met, saying: “The only practicable 
remedy is, in our judgment, the creation of 
an open season, during which it shall be 
lawful to hunt and trap beavers and sell 
the skins.” In this way it proposes to 
allow some remuneration for those who 
have had to suffer the inconvenience and 
financial loss caused by the State’s own 
policy. 

In providing for an open season, it will 
be necessary that certain restrictions be laid 
down, to prevent wholesale killing, which 
might lead to extermination. The Com- 
mission suggests that it be “given authority 
to designate the places where beaver may be 
taken, and to close the season entirely where 
such action is deemed advisable.” It might 
also be necessary to place a strict limit on 
the number of beavers that any person 
might take during a season. 

In view of the constantly increasing dam- 
age that is being done to our Adirondack 
forests, not to mention the irreparable in- 
jury to the scenic value of lakes and 
streams, that can never be estimated, the 
State must pass a law providing for an 
open season on beavers. Such a law is the 
only effective way to handle a problem that 
threatens the potential value and beauty of 
our natural forest resources. 


[Photographs by courtesy of the New 
York State Conservation Commission, Mr. 
D. Lange, U. S. Biological Survey, and the 
Wisconsin State Conservation Commission. ] 


THE FIRST STATE FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


The first State forestry association in this 
country was established at Utica, New 
York, in 1885, according to the Seed Tree, 
Theodore Roosevelt presiding as chairman 
over the organization meeting. Although 
New York was even then beginning to de- 
cline as a timber-producing State, the rank 
and file of citizens were unable to compre- 
hend the meaning or ultimate results of 
forest depletion. The first State forestry 
association succeeded only in fixing an idea, 
but it led eventually to organization, in 
New York and other States, of intelligent 
forces behind conservation. 

The New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion of today was organized in 1913, incor- 
porated in 1914, and will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary this year. 
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A PRIZE CONTEST 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, of Pennsylvania, is conducting a prize 
contest open to public school children in the 
territory extending from East Mauch Chunk 
to Tamaqua, the main object of the contest 
being to arouse greater interest in the pro- 
tection of forests from fire, and to obtain a 
forest fire slogan that will cause the general 
public to use greater care with fire in or near 
the woods. Two Grand Prizes are offered, 
of $20 and $15 respectively, and there are in 
addition District Prizes, the first District 
Prize being $5 and the second one year’s 
subscription to AMERICAN ForEsTRY maga- 
zine. Prizes will be awarded April 30. 

It will be recalled that the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company was one of the 
first coal companies to undertake a reforesta- 
tion project, this being put into effect in 
Carbon and Schuylkill counties, and their 
results amply justify their pioneering in this 
field. As early as 1913 a sound conservation 
policy was inaugurated by the company. 
They started an intensive program, employ- 
ing forest rangers, after a plan similar to 
that of the State Forestry Department, in- 
stalled proper spark arresters on all locomo- 
tives owned by the company and its sub- 
sidiaries operating in this section, and cut 
barriers to aid in rapid transportation of 
labor to fires. 


$4,000,000 FIRE DAMAGE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Fires on the National Forests of Cali- 
fornia have in the ten years ending in 1920 
burned over 1,300,000 acres, causing nearly 
$4,000,000 damage, according to a circular 
issued by the Forest Service, based on a 
study of more than 10,000 fires, most of 
which were man-caused. 

Data compiled on such an exhaustive 
analysis of fires by causes, size, damage, 
cost, location, season, and other relating 
factors, and the drawing of conclusions as 
to the best methods of preventing and fight- 
ing fires, will prove interesting and helpful 
to every one connected with forest protec- 
tion, not only in California but elsewhere, 
especially throughout the West. It contains 
valuable information as to the various 
theories and principles that have been 
tested out, both in patrol and actual sup- 
pression, leading to a selection of means 
and methods that have proved most ef- 
fective. 

The circular is replete with statistical 
data and graphic illustrations pertaining to 
every phase of the forest-fire problem. It 
may be had free on application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., requesting Department 
Circular 243, Forest Fires in California, 
IQII-1920. 


“AMERICAN Forestry for January is very 
: sei : : 
interesting.”—Lewis E. Theiss. 
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THE EAGLE 1923 TOUR 


A preliminary announcement has_ been 
made regarding the 1923 Alaska Tour be- 
cause The Eagle is receiving so many in- 
quiries. Ever since the acquisition by the 
Government of Mount McKinley National 
Park, on the line of the new Government 
railroad in Alaska, the National Park 
Service has had in mind an invitation to 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle to organize a 
party to dedicate this park. The completion 
of the railroad from Seward to Fairbanks 
and the development of other tourist facili- 
ties now makes it possible to handle a party 
of sixty in comparative comfort on a com- 
prehensive journey to the interior of Amer- 
ican Alaska. 

Accordingly The Eagle is planning a 
unique journey, covering not only the In- 
side Passage to Skagway, but continuing 
on to the rarely visited ports of Cordova, 
Valdez, Latouche, and Seward. The Eagle 
party will disembark at this point and will 
inaugurate tourist party service on the 
Alaska Railroad. The Government au- 
thorities have agreed to provide a special 
train of tourist sleepers and buffet car for 
a three-day journey over the entire line to 
Fairbanks, with stops for the dedication of 
Mount McKinley Park and at various 
points of interest en route. 

The journey out from Fairbanks is to be 
made in motor cars over the Richardson 
Highway to Chitina, from which point a 
special train will carry the party to Cor- 
dova, the port of the embarkation for the 
homeward journey. The new steamship 
Alaska, of the Alaska Steamship Company, 
will carry the party northbound and the 
steamship Alameda, of the same company, 
will provide for the return journey. The 
best accommodations on both vessels have 
been reserved for The Eagle party. 

The return journey from Seattle will 
probably take in such scenic features as are 
to be found near Seattle and Portland, the 
Columbia River Highway, interesting points 
in the Rockies, the Frontier Days Celebra- 
tion at Cheyenne, and will include brief 
stops at Omaha, Chicago, and Niagara 
Falls. The entire itinerary will be so ar- 
tanged as to provide some interesting side 
trip, drive, or special excursion on nearly 
every one of the forty days the party spends 
en route. 

The date of departure from New York 
is June 22; the return is scheduled for July 
31. The cost of the trip will be somewhere 
around $950. As usual with Eagle Tours, 
the amount, when fixed, will be absolutely 
inclusive. The Eagle Special on the trans- 
continental journeys will include Pullman 
compartment and drawing-room cars, ob- 
servation car, assembly car, baggage car, 
and dining car. 


“The new policy of the Association cer- 
tainly pleases me.’—Gayle H. Somers. 


Holding the Banks of the 
Mississippi 
[Continued from page 243] 
trees were in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion; they were absolutely sound.” 

In the utilization of trees for flood pre- 
vention, the thoughtful observer cannot fail 
to perceive the eternal fitness of things. 
The relationship between the forests and 
streamflow is well established. Deforesta- 
tion of the regions watered by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries has been a factor 
in the recurrent floods, and the use of trees 
for protection appeals to the imagination. 

Of similar interest, and even greater im- 
portance, is the appeal to the sense of rea- 
son as involving the whole general subject 
of reforestation. The clearing of the for- 
ests has materially affected the distribu- 
tion of the annual rainfall of the tributary 
regions. It is clearly established that for- 
ests absorb water during flood periods, and 
that this water percolates through the 
ground and flows from active springs at a 
later day. By this process the forest plays 
an important role in reducing flood heights 
and increasing the low-water flow of rivers. 
The flood troubles of the Mississippi Valley 
give added force to the arguments for re- 
forestation on a widespread scale. 


RARE PLANT 


One of the gnost curious plants in the 
world and one of the greatest interest to 
all botanists is the “Silver Sword.” This 
very rare plant, with its magnificent silver 
spines and handsome crest, is found in the 
upper part of Kaupo Gap, the southern out- 
let of the vast extinct crater of Haleakala, 
on the island of Maui. It flowers from 
July to October and is found nowhere else 
in the world—H. E. Z1imMERMAN. 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American: Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








° 
Orchids We are specialists in 
Orchids; we collect, 
import, grow, sell, and export this class of 
plants exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. Also 
special list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers Summit, N. J. 











TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 














EVERGREENS . TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


™. North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 














Why keep a good work to yourself? Tell 
your friends about AMERICAN Forestry and 
you will be doing them a favor and helping 
the Association. 





TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 


Atlanta, Georgia. Established 1897 
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The WATCH for the 
Out-of-Doors 
“Man 


Accurate, sturdy, and 
dependable, the Hamil- 
ton is the watch for 
men who lead strenu- 
ous lives. 





For Foresters the 
Hamilton 16-size, num- 
ber 974, is ideal. Ask 
your jeweler to show 
you this model 
priced at $25 for the 
movement alone. Case 
extra. 


Write for the “Time- 
keeper,”” our booklet 
about Hamiltons. We 
will gladly send you 
a copy free. 

HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Penna. 


RamiltondPatch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America.” 








life. 


vestment P 


A Life Membership costs but $100 and 
exempts you from dues for the rest of your 


Can you imagine a better-paying in- 











1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON,DC. 
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DESIGNERS 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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Phone Main 8274 
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Farming the Forest for a 
Pine Crop 
[Continued from page 108] 


white-pine blister rust. If the door had 
been locked twenty years ago, the white- 
pine grower would not have to bother about 
blister rust. In other words, if a quaran- 
tine law had prevented the importation of 
white-pine planting stock from Europe back 
in the late ‘90's, as it does now, the blister 
rust would probably have been kept out of 
the United States. However, this was not 
done, and the disease has already spread 
over New England and New York with 
alarming rapidity. It has also become estab- 
lished in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and re- 
cently was found in British Columbia and 
western Washington. 

The ftungous parasite that causes this 
disease is a sly customer. It works into 
the bark of the unfortunate pine tree and 
hides there for several years. Finally, it 
swells up with its own importance and, 
during the spring before ultimately killing 
the tree, all its wickedness bursts through 
the bark in the form of orange-yellow 
blisters about the size of a navy _ bean. 
These blisters contain dust-like spores by 
which the disease spreads. They are scat- 
tered by the wind, and right here is the 
curious thing in the life of the disease that 
makes its control possible. After leaving 
the pine, the blister-rust spores go off on 
a little summer vacation, visiting neighbor- 
ing currant and gooseberry bushes for a 
while and causing a rust to grow on the 
under side of their leaves. 

These new rust spores, when blown to 
the pine trees, cause fatal infection, but 
they are so delicate that they seldom live 
long enough to reach and infect pines grow- 
ing over 900 feet from the diseased bushes. 
In taking this little jaunt to the leaves of 
the currants and gooseberries, the blister 
rust provides an easy means for rendering 
it powerless to harm the pines. Simply de- 
stroy all the wild and cultivated currants 
and gooseberries within nine hundred feet 
of the white pines and the blister rust will 
be unable to harm them materially. How- 
ever, when the disease once takes hold of 
a young pine tree, that tree, in most cases, is 
doomed. 

Growers of white pine should destroy all 
currant and gooseberry bushes, both wild 
and cultivated, in the vicinity of their trees. 
This causes a considerable hardship in some 
localities, where they have a particular fond- 
ness for gooseberry pie or currant jelly; but 
in the aggregate the valye of the white 
pine saved from destruction far exceeds the 
value of the cultivated currants and goose- 
berries in pine-growing regions. It means 
careful, systematic work to find and uproot 
the wild currant and gooseberry plants that 
are nearly always present in  white-pine 
woodlots, but it is not impossible or im- 
practicable. 

The costs will vary from five cents to 
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$1.50 an acre, depending upon field condi- 
tions and the number of bushes that have to 
be destroyed. The average cost of protect- 
ing pine on 1,025,384 acres in the North- 
eastern States during the past four years 
Was 35 cents per acre. However, once 
thoroughly accomplished, the pines are safe 
for at least five to ten years, and the added 
cost of protection from the blister rust is 
suficiently low to make raising a white- 
pine crop a profitable business. 


THE THREAT OF THE GIPSY MOTH 

One year the gipsy moths of Massachu- 
setts advanced 25 miles westward, and in 
three years they have progressed from the 
Connecticut River Valley to within sight of 
the Hudson River valley. In fact, they 
have approached so closely that the author- 
ities in New York are uncertain as to 
whether or not the pests have actually 
crossed into the forests of the Empire 
State. 

Confronted with the history of forest de- 
struction by the gipsy moth, which in New 
England is immense in spite of the fact that 
twenty million dollars have been expended 
in attempting to control it, the authorities 
in New York have good reason to be 
alarmed. Especially is such alarm well 
founded because year after year the great 
hoards of gipsy moths of New England 
have been coming closer to the eastern 
border of New York. 

Dr. M. W. Blackman, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
head of the Department of Forest Ento- 
mology, a member of the conference on the 
gipsy-moth situation recently held at Ithaca, 
states that the result of the conference was 
the recommendation of an appropriation of 
$150,000 to combat this insect. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars of this amount is for 
the Department of Farms and Markets, to 
be expended in scouting and control work. 
The appropriation would enable the scien- 
tists to establish a dead line from Lake 
Champlain south along the Hudson River 
valley to the beginning of the Palisade sec- 
tion, then southeastward into Connecticut. 


VOLUNTEER FIRE FIGHTERS 


The first volunteer forest fire company 
to be organized in Pennsylvania has been 
formed at Mt. Carmel, according to infor- 
mation sent to the Department of Forestry 
by District Forester Charles E. Baer, of 
Pottsville. The purpose of this club is to 
organize and keep in readiness an efficient 
corps of forest fire fighters, and to further 
the work of forest fire prevention. The 
membership comprises twenty-four men, 
who shall be subject to call to fight forest 
fires. The new fire company has built a 
club house, and expects to provide a swim- 
ming pool, a tennis court, and trap-shoot- 
ing grounds for the use of its members. 
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Reproduction from a painting 
in oil, by Chas, A. Wilimovsky, 
of Arbor Lodge, Nebraska City, 
Neb., home of the late J. Ster- 
ling Morton, founder of Arbor 
Day. The trees on this his- 
toric place were treated by 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


Among prominent places and 

persons served by Davey Tree 

Surgeons are the following: 

OLIVER AMES 

MORTIMER SCHIFF 

S. DAVIES WARFIELD 

MAUDE ADAMS 

COLUMBUS COUNTRY 
CLUB 

BATTLE CREEK SANI 
TARIUM 

STARK BROS. NURSERY 
CO. 

KENTUCKY TROTTING 
HORSE BREEDERS 
ASS'N. 


Siting 


“ 





Joun Davey 
Father of Tree Surge 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1923 


SSUMING that you are an average tree owner, you have neither the 

time nor the desire to study in detail the technique and science of sav- 
ing trees. You have no means of knowing Tree Surgery values, either in 
correct methods or reliable men. Therefore you must buy Tree Surgery 
service on faith. 
Twenty-two years ago John Davey published his first book, “The Tree 
Doctor.” Then began the slow and conscientious building of the Davey 
organization. In those early years the business was measured in hundreds 
and thousands of dollars. In 1922 the business amounted to one mil- 
lion dollars. During the past twenty years more than eighteen thousand 
clients have been served—more than four hundred thousand trees have 
been treated and saved. During the same period, many tree men have 
sprung up, lasted for a while and disappeared. The Davey organization 
is the only concern that has endured and grown steadily and proven its 
inbred merit. The law of cause and effect makes this success significant. 


The Davey organization is the one safe place to go. You do not need to 
know anything about trees or Tree Surgery values. Every Davey Tree 
Surgeon operates according to fixed high standards and under strict disci- 
pline—you could not hire or persuade him to give anything but standard 
Davey Service. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City or 
California. Write or wire nearest office for examination of your trees without cost 
or obligation. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 2104 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio. 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New Yor istor Trust Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street; Boston, Massachusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land 
Title Building; Baltimore, American Building; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Avenue; 
Buffalo, 110 Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Building; Detroit, General 
Votors Building; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Build ; Chicago, Westminster 
Building; St. Louis, Arcade Building; Kansas City, Scarritt Building; Los Angeles, 
Garland Building; Montreal, 252 Laugauchitere, West. 
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How should you choose your Tree Surgeons? 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 








Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 
1 ( n agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence 
of genuineness. Protect yourself from imposters. If any one solicits the care of your trees who is not directly in our employ, 


falsely representing themselves, 


and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from 
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harm, 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements of 
foresters wanting positions, or of persons 
having employment to offer foresters. This 
privilege is also extended to foresters, lum- 
bermen, and woodsmen who want positions, 
or to persons having employment to offer 
such foresters, lumbermen, or woodsmen. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FORESTER—Experienced graduate, eight years 
state forest management, five years’ nursery and 
landscape practice. Agricultural and _ horticul- 
tural training on farm and orchard. Prepared to 
get results from stock, fruit, or forest. Can 
teach or practice. Box 4070, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (10-12-22) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, with six years of both 
technical and practical experience in all phases 
of Forest work, is open to change of employment. 
Best of references can be furnished. Address 
Box 4075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 


EXPERT TREE SURGEON, also some knowl- 
edge of Landscape, wishes position on private 
estate steady year around. Can handle men. 
At present employed by a Landscape and For- 
ester Co. Can furnish best references. Address 
Box 4085, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG MAN, 21 years old, high school grad- 
uate, and at present employed as district school 
teacher, desires Forestry work with a lumber 
company or private estate for summer vacation 
and longer if work is satisfactory. The best of 
references. Box 4090, care AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY, Washington, D. C. (2-4-23) 


WANTED, to communicate with party interested 
in Forestry to act as financial partner in de- 
veloping some large tract of cheap land, must 
have sufficient capital, would accept straight 
salary, large fruit or farm proposition con- 
sidered. Have made this my life work and 
study, short course graduate, several years’ ex- 
perience, logging, road-making, pruning, man- 
ager 1,500 acre farm, orchard and _ forest 
combined. Address Box 4095, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, 
~~ <. (2-4-23) 


FORESTER—Experienced graduated forester from 
large middle-west university. Master of Science 
degree in forestry. A specialist in tree diseases. 
At present employed in City Forestry work in 
city of 140,000 inhabitants, but would like change 
to a larger city. Have had five years of ex- 
perience in eastern, middle-west, and southern 
sections of the country. Would prefer southern 
California. Address Box 5020, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (4-6-23) 


WANTED 


SOLICITOR for reputable Tree Surgery Com- 
pany, vicinity of New York City. Address Box 
5010, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY, Wash- 
ington, vw. C. (3-5-23) 


WANTED—A Forester with some experience to 
develop our timberlands in this section (lowa) 
and purchase logs and timberlands. A good 
position for the right man. State age, experi- 
ence, and previous employment. Address Box 
5025, care AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (4-6-23) 





MISSOURI FARMERS BENEFIT BY 
FORESTRY BILL 


The farmers of Missouri are more 
greatly affected by forestry than any other 
class of the state’s citizens, according to 
William B. Greeley, Forester of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“T am told,” writes the Chief Forester, 
“that opinion among farmers in Missouri 
as to the desirability of a State policy of 
forestry is divided. Apparently, there is a 
misconception as to what the effect of such 
a policy would be. There are something 
like 14,000,000 acres of forest land in Mis- 
souri, most of which will be more valuable 
to its owners and to the State if used to 
grow timber than in any other way. Eight 
and a half million acres of this land are 
owned by farmers. The farmers should be 
more interested in forestry, both as pro- 
ducers and consumers of wood, than any 
other group of citizens. 

“The farmer is by all odds our biggest 
consumer of wood. Dear lumber is inter- 
fering today with agricultural development, 
with the improvement and equipment of 
farms, and with the shipment of many farm 
products to market. Transportation costs 
play a large part in the present high prices 
of lumber, and are increasing every year. 
The average freight bill on home-grown 
Missouri lumber to points within the State 
is from $2 to $6 per thousand board feet. 
On lumber from the southern pineries the 
consumer paid around $12 for freight in 
1920, plus further distributing costs pyra- 
mided on this freight. And the imports of 
southern pine into Missouri in 1920 totaled 
nearly 465 million feet. 

“But in the same year 405 million feet of 
lumber came to Missouri consumers from 
Oregon and Washington. On this material 
$21 per thousand was paid on freight. It 
is the necessity of importing lumber from 
the far Northwest to eke out the waning 
supplies of southern pine that is tending to 
send lumber prices up all over the eastern 
part of the country beyond what they would 
be if the forests nearer home were able to 
meet local requirements. 

“As owners of forest land, the farmers 
of Missouri should be able to reap a sub- 
stantial from this situation. 
Trees grow fast in Missouri. They are, as 
a rule, the best crop for land that is too 
steep, stony, or infertile to pay well under 
tillage. Within a few years a good grow- 
ing crop of trees on such land will add 
materially to the value of the farm. The 
more the old forests are cut off, the more 
will young growth go up in value. 

“The cut-over forest lands of Missouri 
are now producing only a fraction of their 
possible yield. Formerly the Ozark region 
was a great source of white oak for staves 
and red cedar for pencils and fence-posts, 
and even today about one-tenth of the 
nation’s railroad ties and many millions 
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of mine props come from the Ozarks. Each 
year the cutters must go farther back to 
get them. Each year there are less to get. 
Yet, under intelligent management and pro- 
tection from fire, these products of the 
forest can be grown perpetually. 

“Iowa has 200,000 acres of forest planta- 
tions and Nebraska about an equal amount. 
These furnish fence-posts in large quanti- 
ties, fuel, and some lumber for their 
owners. There is no climatic hindrance to 
a great increase in forest plantations on the 
farms in Missouri. It would be one of the 
most important functions of a State for- 
estry department to encourage the develop- 
ment of such plantations. That is the course 
followed with very good results in a number 
of States which have State Foresters. 

“Forestry pays. In parts of New Eng- 
land second-growth white pine thirty to 
forty years old is often worth from $250 
to $300 an acre. Much of the land on the 
National Forests earns for the country 
today from $2 to $3 an acre annually. Yet 
each acre is so cut over that a new forest 
follows the old. Maryland in 1921 showed 
an income of about $2.75 an acre from her 
farm woodlots. Pennsylvania values her 
State forests at $10.88 an acre, and pre- 
dicts that when restored to full production 
the well-managed forests of the State will 
yield a net annual return of $6 to $7 per acre. 

“Pine from the South will cease to be 
available for Missouri in large quantities 
after another ten years. Then the State 
will have to pay a huge freight bill on its 
lumber from the west coast. The only 
remedy is to grow timber at home. Mis- 
souri has produced splendid pine. It can 
grow all that is needed for consumption 
within the State.” 


430,000 ACRES ATTACKED BY BARK 
BEETLE 


About 5,000,000,000 board feet of yellow- 
pine timber in the Happy Camp lava bed 
region of the Modoc National Forest in 
California is seriously infested by a de- 
structive bark beetle, according to the 
United States Forest Service. 

A preliminary survey recently completed 
by the Forest Service shows the area at- 
tacked to cover 430,000 acres, of which 
145,000 acres is privately owned. The 
beetles are taking an enormous toll of 
sound, healthy trees from this area. The 
report recommends immediate action by the 
Forest Service and private owners. 

The infestation is being brought to the at- 
tention of the State Forester of California 
in the hope of getting State legislation 
similar to that provided in Oregon, where, 
in the Klamath Falls region, owners of land 
are required to contribute to the cost of 
insect control on their holdings. 

This pest is controlled by stripping the 
bark and exposing the larve to the effects 
of hot sunlight. 
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YEAR’S experience with our special 
Crating Service has brought out one 
very significant fact. 


It doesn’t pay a concern to be too sure that 
its crating practices cannot be improved. 


Some of the most startling savings our Crat- 
ing Engineers have effected, have been made 
for concerns who were entirely satisfied with 
the containers they were using. 


A year’s work among many industries in 
many parts of the country has proved that 
in the great majority of cases our Crating 
Engineers have been able to build better 
crates with less lumber. And where savings in 
lumber have not been possible they have built 
stronger crates and effected other savings of 
equal importance. 


ERE in brief is the story of the two crates 
pictured above: 

The new crate, designed to carry a 3-ton 
truck axle, requires 36.3 feet less lumber—a 
saving of 52% 

It weighs 112 pounds less than the old crate. 

These two items represent a saving of $2.02 
per crate. 


Labor cost is reduced approximately 50%. 


The structural advantages of the new crate 
over the old one can readily be seen: the lock 
corner construction makesitstronger andmore 
rigid; the notches in the end members prevent 
theside play whichoften weakened theold crate 
in transit; redesigning of the side members 
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The crate on the left is one 
of several crates designed for 
a manufacturer of automo- 
tive axles. It takes the place 
of the crate shown on the 
right. 

The advantages of the new 
crate are: a marked saving 
in lumber; a considerable 
decrease in weight; more rig- 
id construction; prevention 
of side play; better protection 
for the drum; lessened labor 
cost. 

A further instance of what 
Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers are doing for ship- 
pers every day. 


Better Crates with Less Lumber 





WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 





affords better protection to the brake drum. 


Shippers who have adopted scientific crat- 
ing report other advantages—of perhaps even 
greater importance than factory savings. It 
eliminates damage claims and speeds up col- 
lections. It decreases sales resistance and so 
gives the salesman a new selling tool. Safe 
packing builds good will. 


HE services of Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineers are offered to executives of 
business concerns—by appointment on request. 


There is no charge for this service. This or- 
ganization feels that the position of lumber as 
the standard material for shipping containers 
imposes the obligation to deliver 100% value 
with every foot of lumber we sell. 


For crating purposes, this organization sup- 
plies from its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of crating lumber, of uniform 
quality and in quantities ample for any ship- 
per’s needs. 


A booklet, “Better Crating,” which outlines 
the principles of crate construction and ex- 
plains the personal service of Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers, will be sent on request to any man- 
ufacturer who uses crating lumber. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through 
the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago; 220 Broadway, NewYork; 
Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., 
St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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TWO 
WONDERFUL BOOKS 


and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


(ONE YEAR) 


All three for 
$5.00 


These fine books 
are by Charles 
Lathrop Pack, 
President Ameri- 
Tree Asso- 
ciation. Well 
printed; bound in 
selected buckram; 
profusely — illus- 
trated. Easily 
worth their 





can 





twice 





cost. 


Trees as Good Citizens. A 
complete book about shade 
trees. How to identify, select, 
plant, grow, and care for them. 
Suggestions for Roads of Re- 
membrance and Memorial 
Trees. A practical as well 
romantic book. Many illustra- 
tions in natural colors, half- 
tone, and line. Necessary to 
every home owner, every lover 
of trees, every educator, every 
student. This book alone, $2.00. 

The School Book of Forestry. 
Should be in every home and 
school. Tells the story of our 
forests, past and present. How 
forests protect civilization; 
their commercial value ; trees in 
wood lots; conservation of for- 
ests and timber. Forest knowl- 
edge in a nutshell. This book 
alone, $1.00. 

Nature Magazine. A new 
monthly magazine devoted to 
birds, flowers, plants, animals, 
fish, and all the lore of the out- 
of-doors, and nature photog- 


raphy. Beautifully and _ pro- 
fusely illustrated. Necessary 
for every man, woman, and 
child desiring knowledge of 
nature. Regular price, 25¢ per 
copy. 


Send No Money. Ask us to 
send books and magazine on 
approval. If they please you, 
remit—otherwise return. 


Order NOW from :— 


American Tree Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, | Washington, D. C. 
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Tue Box or Gop. By Lew Sarett. Henry 


Holt (New York), $1.75. 


A long poem and a number of shorter ones 
by the author of “Many, Many Moons.” 
The author’s earlier book has established 
him as the foremost singer of our Red Men. 
“The Box of God,” which has been warmly 
praised by Marguerite Wilkinson, Carl 
Sandburg, Louis Untermeyer, and other high 
authorities, shows us in impressionistic pic- 
tures the struggle in the soul of Joe Spruce, 
an Indian, between his old pagan God of the 
big windy spaces and the “God who lived in 
(the Mission chapel) in the wilder- 
ness. With pathos and humor we get 
glimpses of his early life, then vivid pictures 
of his old God of wild nature in its varying 


a box” 


forms and moods. 
two groups. 


starry 


poems are in 
lyrics ot 
winds at 


The shorter 
“On Green Altars” are 


nights on the poems of 


range, 
forest fires, coyotes, 


blizzards, and 


timber-line, mesa-mists, 


whooping cranes, torrents, 
whistling pines. In “Red Gods” we have 


quaint sleep-song, 
a maple-sugar 
prayer, and pagan chants to the 
Big Spirit of thunder, lightning, rivers, and 
rains—the Indian’s pagan “God who could 
not be put into a box of logs.” 
A notable contribution to the 
destined to be read and re-read with 


savage war-dances, a 


council-talks, medicine dances, 


swinging 


world of 
verse, 
ever-fresh enjoyment. 


Historic AMERICAN TREES. By Katharine 
Stanley Nicholson. Frye (New York). 
Dedicated to former Governor Sproul, of 

Pennsylvania, “as a slight token of appre- 

ciation of his splendid service in forest con- 

this book is indeed a unique trib- 


servation,” 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, 





illustrated folder “How to get 
Grea.er Desk Efficiency’ shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire Satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, Pec or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 


Kleradesk 


232 N mae N Woth 
8ST, LOUIS 











Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 







© given on 
Geaiee of faiderent Ma Mailing Lists 
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Ross-Gould Co 2 St. Louis 
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ute. “Intimately associated as they are in 
instances with our National life, as 
much of the his- 


many 
well as with local events, 
tory of America is written in the story of 
her trees, living or otherwise, and can be 
traced through a study of the part they have 
played in connection with its development. 
Living links in the chain of human interests 
that spans the centuries, such trees possess 
an historic value worthy of careful preserva- 
Beautifully gotten up and filled with 
interesting some of the most 
outstanding of trees, the book 
will be welcomed by patriots and tree lovers 


tion.” 
accounts of 
our historic 


all over the land. 


Attractively presented and full of inter 
information, the “Seed Tree,” a 
bulletin of the New York 
makes its bow. 
“Rivet,” 


esting 

monthly news 
State Forestry 
The “Seed Tree” 
of which thirteen numbers were published 
by the association “to help clinch the better- 
The significant name of the 
purpose 


Association, 
supersedes the 


forests idea.” 
new bulletin indicates clearly the 


it will serve—more power to it in broad 
casting the “seed!” 


The World Book Company has in press 
farm for- 
James B. 


text- and hand-book on 
was prepared by 
charge of the 


a new 
estry, which 
Berry, formerly in Forest 
School at the University of Georgia. The 
text deals with the treatment of farm wood- 
lands from the economic standpoint and the 
marketing of farm woodland products. 
The subject is discussed on the basis of the 
farm woodland enterprise or project, and 
is adapted to use in agricultural and voca- 
tional schools. However, it serves equally 
well as a practical hand-book for the use 
of farmers and estate managers. The book 
is accompanied by three supplements, deal- 
ing with tree and wood identification, en- 
“Northern Woodlot 
Trees,” “Southern Woodland Trees,” and 
“Western Forest Trees.” Mr. Berry has 
had several years’ experience in State and 


titled respectively 


Federal forestry work, eight years of in- 
structional work in agricultural colleges. 
and three years’ work in the supervision of 


vocational schools of agriculture. He now 
holds the position of County Vocational 
Supervisor of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, with head- 
quarters at Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


“My interest in forestry is a heritage 
from my father, Capt. John B. White, and 
I cannot afford to have AMERICAN Fer- 
which we have always taken, absent 


ESTRY, 
from my reading table.”—Arabell IWhite 
Hemingway. 
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BLISTER RUST 
COVERS STATE OF WASHINGTON 


QUARANTINE 


To prevent the spread of the white pine 
blister rust from Washington into other 
States, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has extended Blister Rust Quarantine No. 
54 to cover the entire State of Washington. 
For this purpose the order prohibits the 
interstate movement out of Washington of 
five-leafed pines and of currant and goose- 
berry plants. The extension of the Federal 
quarantine is necessitated by the promulga- 
tion by the Director of Agriculture of 
Washington of State Quarantine Order No. 
12, effective September I, 1922, and amend- 
ing State Quarantine Order No. 7, effective 
March I, 1922, so as to permit the intrastate 
movement from licensed and inspected nur- 
series of all currants (except cultivated 
black currants) and gooseberries from the 
territory hitherto under quarantine west of 
the Cascade Mountains. This action leaves 
the control now exercised by the State, in 
the judgment of Secretary Wallace, in- 
adequate to prevent the spread of the white 
pine blister rust from the infected district 
west of the Cascade Mountains throughout 
the State, making it necessary to extend the 
provisions of the Federal quarantine to the 
entire State. 

The promulgation of Federal Quarantine 
No. 54, which became effective March 15, 
1922, followed the discovery by agents of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, of several blister rust infestations, 
principally on black currants in the Puget 
Sound region of Washington. Much con- 
cern is felt over the possibility of the 
disease spreading to the valuable commer- 
cial stand of western white and sugar pine 
forests of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
coast regions. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


While the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation and its related associations are in 
session during the week of April 9th to 
14th, there is to be held continuously, at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, a 
unique exposition covering the paper indus- 
tries. Three main groups of exhibits will 
be featured, telling the whole story of paper, 
from the forest to the ultimate consumer, 
the great American public. There will be 
no rigid classification of exhibits, but they 
will be arranged in a general way, accord- 
ing to the three chief steps in the progress 
of manufacture and distribution, the first 
being the paper-making machinery and the 
chemicals entering into the manufacture of 
paper; the second, the making of the paper 
itself; and the third, the conversion of 
paper into the thousands of subdivisions 
in which it reaches the public. 

An entire floor of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace has been set aside for the Exposition, 
and the space is divided into about 200 
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booths. Manufacturers of paper-mill sup 
plies have been prompt to take advantage 
of this opportunity to present their equip- 
ment to the paper-mill executives who will 
be present at the Exposition. The chiei 
effort of the management of the Exposition, 
however, has been directed to the securing 
of educational exhibits rather than the sak 
of space for commercial exhibits. 

A large attendance of manufacturers and 
merchants during the week is pretty well 
assured, because the annual conventions of 
the American Paper and Pulp and National 
Paper Trade Associations, with their affili 
ated organizations, will be in session. 

Mr. Charles F. Roth, one of the managers 
of the Exposition, says that the exhibits 
will be so widely diversified as to make th 
show a complete picture of the industry, 
from the raw materials through to the con 
sumer. It will not be a paper-making sup 
plies exposition, neither will it be a show of 
paper only, but it will be a graphic por 
trayal, through widely diversified exhibits, 
of the whole range, from raw materials to 
consumer, through the manufacturing pro- 
cesses, to the merchandising phase of the 
industry, and particularly of the use of 
paper by converters for bags, envelopes, 
and specialties. It will be complete, and 
the exhibits already secured assure the tell- 
ing of the story in a way that will interest 
not only the business men coming in contact 
with the industry in its various branches, 
but the general public as well. 


HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


\ publication illustrated by actual specimens (showing the end, 
juarter’’ and “‘flat’’ grains of each wood) with text telling uses 


properties, distributions, etc. 





\ ume of AMERICAN Woops open. ‘The plates containing 
specimens go with the text into the clasped book-like cover. 


HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 


hoto-descriptive and enables one to identify all of the trees 
ist of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Gulf States at any 
ison of the year. 891 illustrations. 
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lhe HANDBOOK opened at Red Oak. Two pages facing each 
other are devoted to a species. “‘Its illustrations almost carry the 
scent and touch of the origina!.”’— New York Times. 
“These books are gems and worth far more than you ask for 
them.’’—Luther Burbank. 
Mounts of Woods for Microscope and for Lantern, Tree-Studies for 
Lantern, and Greeting and other Cards of Woods of unique interest 

Send for announcements and samples 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowwville, N. Y. 














Historic Trees of Massachusetts 
By JAMES RAYMOND SIMMONS 


Book 
For 


Tree 


Lovers 





Trees have ever been connected with human history. Historic trees 
are those beneath or near which events of continuing interest in the life of 
State or Nation have occurred. Massachusetts has more of them than any 


other State in the Union. 
landed, and still survive. 


Some of them were standing before the Pilgrims 
Mr. Simmons describes them all, and shows most 


of them in the photographs that illustrate the volume. 


“The title of the book suggests a topic of purely local interest. In so far as this suggestion 
militates against the volume, it is unfortunate, for any outdoor enthusiast, any lover of 


nature, anyone with an affects t 
unromantic development will enjoy the book. 


ionate regard for trees, and even the sober historian of America’s 


The illustrations are clear sepia-toned photo- 


graphs that delight the eye, and effect an emotional response. It may be whispered that this 


volume has been listed in trade journals as an example of beautiful bookmaking.’ 


Post. 


’—Chicago 


All Orders to THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


914 Fourteenth Street 


Washington, D. C. 
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Venezuela’s Cow Tree 


One of the most curious botanical curi- 
osities of South America is the so-called 
cow tree, which grows on the broad, barren 
plateaus of Venezuela. 

The sap of this tree resembles milk, both 
in appearance and taste, and, according to 
naturalists who have examined it, it is very 
wholesome and nourishing and not so very 
different from rich cream, except for a 
slight balsamic flavor. The tree frequently 
attains a height of over one hundred feet, 


and is often entirely smooth and without 
a limb for a distance of eighty feet from 
the ground. 

If a hole is bored or any sort of a wound 
made on this smooth bark, the milk-like 
fluid will commence to flow and continue 
for several days, until it coagulates at the 
mouth of the wound and forms a waxy 
substance which prevents further flow.— 


Canadian Forestry Magazine. 































New Haven 


A FINE 


WINCHESTER RIFLE 


Wili be awarded as a Prize in the 


The all-around gun for a Forest Ranger. 
Winchester Special bullets can be fired in quick order. 


Will be furnished in 20" round barrel, solid frame and 
personally guaranteed perfect in every way by 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company 















American Forestry Story Contest 


Six .32 


Connecticut 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


& 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pleasant Things We Hear 











“Your January issue is a fine get away. 
It looks like a real forestry magazine. 
Your story, ‘Our Forest Hunger,’ is abso- 
lutely the right stuff. It will be read in 
that form and will get there. ‘The Girl 
3ehind the Fire Line’ is another. It is tip- 
top from beginning to end, and I want to 
congratulate you on the fine start and to 
wish you every success.”—Allen Chamber- 


lain. 





“Permit me to congratulate you on the 
splendid make-up and appearance of 
AMERICAN Forestry as it is now published. 
The articles are teeming with interest and 
send a forester back into the woods 
again.’—Fred K. Hoehler. 





“T want to congratulate you on the Jan- 
uary issue. I imagine I must be getting 
balmy, because I sat down _ yesterday 
evening and read it through—a thing which 
I have seldom if ever done with any other 
magazine, to the best of my knowledge. I 
have a comforting hunch that you will make 
the magazine a real power. You have the 
idea, the enthusiasm, and the knack of 
reaching the average man. Your *‘Forest 
Hunger’ hits ’em where they live.”—Judge 
Asa K. Owen. 





“AMERICAN Forestry, the organ of the 
American Forestry Association, is admir- 
ably edited.”—Columbus Evening Dispatch. 





“All of us up here greatly appreciate what 
you have done to help out Minnesota and 
the Lake States in the last few numbers of 
AMERICAN Forestry. The December and 
January numbers are attracting a good deal 
of attention, which should react favorably 
on the magazine and the Association.”— 
BT Geax. 





“T think AMERICAN Forestry is one of 
the finest magazines in print and it is doing 
a great work.”—Allen E. Fritzman. 


“The January issue of AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY sets a high standard. To my way 
of thinking, it is the best issue ever brought 
out. It comes more nearly giving adequate 
treatment to the subject of forestry than 
any previous issue, although there has been 
a steady improvement for several months 
past. If you can keep up this high standard, 
a great many people are going to want the 
magazine.”—William L. Hall. 





“It is a delight to turn the pages of 
AMERICAN Forestry. The January number 
excels all that have gone before.”—Dr. 
John T. Faris. 
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YOU use the FORESTS— 


When you build a HOME, When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you eat a MEAL, When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. When you go to the MOVIE. 

When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 
forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than 
; atte aca If you handled your K ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 
YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become mem- 
bers of the American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American 


— E a sane, conscientious way. It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS 


DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 


: IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTRY which will interest and enlighten their whole 


CLIP THE APPLICATION BLANK ON PAGE 246 
AND MAKE IT COUNT FOR A MEMBER 











Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


In This Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, technical, 
A educational, or scientific, your Association will get the books for you at a dis- 

ge count of 10%. The books will be delivered to your home by prepaid parcel- 
of Saving post. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


914 Fourteenth Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 


Advanced and Resstrch Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the a 
particularly tropical 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


New York State 


College of 
Forestry 


at Syracuse University, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in»addition to 
the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lumber 
Grading are also given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, 
the biological laboratories, and an ex- 
cellent reference library offer unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 

Address 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 








| HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





WO thousand acres, ten years 

under management on a sts- 
tained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling and marketing annually 
carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the forest nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of ‘Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation 
with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 




















Department of Forestry 


Ge 


Pennsylvania 


State College 





ifjeae course in 


Forestry cov four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. Opportunities for special 
work in lumbering and wood-using 
industries, 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
a year, and the last eight 

eeks of Senior year in the southern 
piveet for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 





For further information address 
Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 














UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


Maintained by State 
and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DE- 

PARTMENT offers a four 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the northeastern 
States and Canada. 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 
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PAESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Four-Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize — General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high- 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 

Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks, designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses 
is given by correspondence, 
for which a nominal charge 
is made. 


For further particulars address 
. School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


Moscow. -- 








